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HEN I received the invitation to read a paper, following up a recent letter in The Times, 
on the duties and responsibilities of citizens, I could not but feel that this—to a body 
like the Institute of Architects—-was attempting to preach to the converted. I had to 
justify this endeavour by the reflection that architects are—pre-eminently—civic missionaries, and 
it is well, occasionally, to take stock of our propaganda work and consider how far fresh effort is 
The present moment, too, seems a specially propitious time for 


requisite, and in what direction. 
stocktaking, since so many theories, formule, and principles are going to be—or are in process of being 


—tested from fresh angles of vision and new criteria as to their tendency. One supremely pregnant 


point of view that has come to the front is on the constitution of the State and the position of the 
individual in regard to it. We have come to think—thanks to the war—much more of our collective 
duties : to feel that each individual is no more, and no less, than a contributory cell in the structure of our 
Unless these cells are in healthy activity the body politic suffers, just as in the human 
The ills that afflict the 
What is fever in 
The appli- 


commonwealth. 
body the co-operation of all the cells is necessary to ensure a healthy physique. 
body have their analogy with the body of the State and of all States the world over. 
the human frame but inflammatory protest of the cells breaking out into actual rebellion ? 
cation of the surgeon’s or the assassin’s knife is similar to the stealthily prepared war of aggression or 
revanche ; the accidents that occur to one’s limbs and members can be matched by the earthquakes, 
Cities, too, are mortal and their bones bleach 


cyclones, and the other immense convulsions of Nature. 
Cities 


in the desert or are to be found mouldering in the earth like the poor relies who begot them. 


suffer murder: Carthage was executed ; Palmyra, Baalbec, Ctesiphon are as the bones of murdered 


men, done to death in some out-of-the-way place, and left unburied for Time to reveal their skeletons, 
and for thieves to assimilate whatever they could find capable of being made useful. 

Sut whilst the cells of the human body can only act instinctively, and renew themselves blindly 
with, at most, some modicum of memory to guide them, the elements of the body politic are in both a 
better and a worse case; better because there is will power and an intellect to direct, and worse 
hecause there is less singleness of aim and the tension of antagonism. At this moment, however, there 


is an ideal-—almost world-wide—which all the nations are girding themselves towards, an ideal which 


involves the sympathetic co-operation of every individual, to do his utmost for the general welfare. 
And the question that presents itself to most citizens is, What can I do—and will any single effort 
of mine be worth the pains it cost me ? 
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That there should be such questions is a sad verdict on our systems of education. ‘The root 
trouble seems to me that we have lost our sense of civic pride. We have listened—too easily—to all 
sorts of condemnations on our cities—from persons who assumed themselves to be superior and whom 
we accepted at their own valuation—either from modesty, or laziness, or a sense of bewildered shame. 
These travelled connoisseurs bully the poor untravelled, with avalanches of instances and comparisons 
which we are unable to question or even detect the unfairness of such arguments. 

The first thing to do—to amend this state of things—is to teach our youth how much there is for 
him to be proud of, and to do this effectively we must ourselves realise the value of the possessions we 
have inherited. As far as poetry, literature and science are concerned, we architects can co-operate 
according to our ability, but in the matter of the arts and handicrafts it is incumbent urgently upon us 
to see that the education given is well directed, and to secure a general consensus as to this direction. 
If the citizen is to be proud of his city, he must know why. 

First, he should know something as to the disposition of the city he inhabits. If the eity is London 
he should have a clear knowledge of the course of the Thames through the city, say from Woolwich up 
to Teddington. How many bridges cross it on its way ; what their direction and what their main 
function ; then the principal arteries of traffic ; the main objects of historical interest. There is a 
vague, uneasy feeling felt by many people that a ground plan is a mysterious hieroglyph which only 
experts can decipher. These people have no trouble in reading a map, and yet a map is only a ground 
plan. In every London Board school of the elementary class there should be a large map, clear of 
much detail, showing these features, and boys and girls should be taught to read this map and to pass 
a pretty stiff examination on it before leaving school. This should be followed up by explanations, 
partly geographical but mainly historical, as to how these roads, and monuments, came about, and the 
invaluable aid of heraldry should be pressed into service, for the further emphasis of the civic history 
—starting from the time of Edward the Confessor to the time of George V, showing the growth and 
change of dynasties—when the fleur-de-lys and the white horse came and faded from the Royal Arms, 
Kach child should know the coat-of-arms of his parish, the significance of the crosses on the Union Jack, 
and the impropriety of decorating his house or baleony with the Royal Standard. Through the appeal 
to the eye one can remember such episodes and their sequence throughout one’s life ; whereas there are 
few who can retain, in after years, such fugitive abstractions as dates. The powers of observation need 
quickening ; a good school test would be to ask each child what was in the shops he passed on his way 
to school, especially what was on the fishmongers’, greengrocers’, fruiterers’ and florists’ stalls. He 
should be able to distinguish, by a passing glance, between a crayfish and a lobster, between a bundle 
of chicory and one of celery, between a quince and a pear, between an aster and a chrysanthemum. 
From such stepping-stones as these he might get to observe the terrible disorder in our streets, and 
wonder whether such litter was really inevitable. It isn’t really. We have allowed it to become pre- 
valent out of sheer laziness, shirking our obvious duty. That this is so is shown at once when we 
compare the world outside our front door and the home within. No one will for a moment put up with 
the dirt and disorder in their own houses; there is an accepted moral obligation that the rooms and 
passages shall be sweet and clean, although our standard of purity involves us in heavy and incessant 
labour and expense. 

Why should there be two moralities ?_ The out-of-doors so different from the in-doors? This care- 
less disregard of what is due not only to oneself but to one’s neighbour has had the evil consequence of 
** business 
transaction.” Commercial morality, ‘* caveat emptor,” ‘* the devil take the hindmost,” and such-like 
phrases and practices, are not those we employ and act on within our own doors. But take our 


“6 


permitting two standards of human dealing—the one as “‘ man to man,” the other as a 


offices ’’ in the streets for illustration. Behind the imposing facade are the working cells, inhuman in 
their baldness, ghastly in their lighting, dreary, savage in their neglect to provide anything that the 
eye can comfortably rest on. Our buildings, commercial as well as domestic, are the index, at any 
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period, of our mode of living and our outlook on life. Architecture reflects in the most sensitive way 
the ideals in vogue at the time of construction, and its testimony is beyond question. Buildings are 
raised with no preconceived notions of polities, in the current sense; they embody the aims of the com- 
munity in the town halls, museums, libraries, Council schools and the like ; the big mercantile com- 
panies, the railway shareholders, and the individual ; and are flagrantly illustrative of these aims 
at a glance. ‘I'here is no disputing their evidence, it is absolutely without any conscious bias. The 
buildings frankly disclose the sentiments of their founders, and their character reveals the standard 
of taste and craftsmanship available. 

No one scatters the torn fragments of his correspondence over the carpet, and yet look at the 
pavements and gutters where the omnibus stops. It would be a simple matter to have a box at the 
foot of the omnibus steps into which the passenger, at his exit, could drop his ticket. The tickets 
themselves could be pulped and re-used. I have urged the adoption of this on the omnibus company ; 
they arranged for boxes to be fitted to a number of their buses on a few routes, with an accompanying 
notice requesting passengers before leaving the bus to place their tickets therein, but as the public 
ignored them, they were removed. In fairness to the public, I maintain that the experiment was not 
tried resolutely enough, not persisted in sufficiently until the public had grasped the intention and 
familiarised itself with its object. 

The need for education in civie decency is great, as this example shows. Disorder on a larger scale 
is to be seen in our street buildings. Look down Holborn or up Oxford Street, stand at Oxford Cireus 
and view the prospect with a fresh, unbiassed eye. Give a glance down Regent Street as well. ‘To us 
architects, who are accustomed to note and eriticise, such a survey appears lamentable. I am not 
holding a brief for the strict uniformity that one gets in residential quarters such as Gower Street, but I 
think you will all agree with me that the welter, east, south and west, is not decent. Some years ago 
the London County Council, conscious of the discordant result of individual architectural display, tried 
to formulate a scheme for the buildings on either side of Kingsway. Individualism wrecked it. It 
may be that uniformity was there carried to the breaking point, and in the absence of any civie pride 
the financial aspect was allowed to settle the matter. Even Mr. Norman Shaw’s scheme for the 
Quadrant and Piccadilly has been defeated, because there was no public opinion strong enough to 
override individual interests. It is this public opinion that we must educate, strengthen and spur to 
action. Without it we are helpless and impotent. Examples here and there hardly affeet the question 
though these sporadic attempts are not to be discouraged. 

What can be done by education in creating a civic sense and the will to secure its mastery we 
have learnt—to our cost—in grappling with the German nation. It has taken, in Germany, only two 
generations to infuse, by means of the pulpit, the schools and universities, a sentiment strong enough 
to attempt to seize world-power, and though mercifully it has failed, its failure is due to the inhuman 
basis on which it was built. The idol was grandiose enough—in many ways it was greatly admirable— 
actually beautiful ; there was far-seeing statesmanship about it, and a fine endurance of hard living to 
get the shaping of it answerable to the ideal, but its feet were of clay, and the other nations have been 
able to overthrow it. But for us there is the lesson, and the encouragement. If the Germans, in so 
short a time, could create a national emotion, so universal, in their Empire, and so strong, we, taught 
by their practice, and claiming to be as public-spirited as ever they could be, may take up the task of 
creating in our populace the fine sense of citizenship and carry it into actual deed. ‘There is much to be 
done, and though we must all put our hands to spade and drill, prepare the ground, and sow the seed, 
it is to the youth of England we must look for the outcome. “* The ideal of the perfect citizen involves 
the co-operation of every member of the State towards realising ever some measure of this ideal ; and 
the means to be employed must, some of them at least, be within the grasp of the least of these members, 
and within their willing acceptance.”” Whilst the ideal itself must be lofty—noble beyond question— 
we must begin the ascent by easy steps, manageable by the youngest of us. The lessons taught in 
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a) 
school must point to the summit, but the actual things to be done can be of everyday occurrence and 
comparatively humble in scope. Think how much we shall have achieved when we have cleared our 
city of the unsightly and dirty obstructions that so constantly meet us: the squalor of our railway 
stations, the careless arrangements and noisy shunting of our trains, the ill-placed goods yards, the 


untidy coal dumps ; the gratuitous noises in our streets, cars hooting, chains rattling, chimneys pro- 


digally smoking, our atmosphere, from selfish or ignorant contempt of science and management, corrod- 
These clearances are necessary for our self-respect. 


ing our buildings, our books and our furniture. 
‘ Have nothing in your house that you do not 


Our duty towards our neighbour is no less important. 
know to be useful or believe to be beautiful ” is an aphorism of Wm. Morris’s that goes to the root of 
It is incumbent on the good citizen to be careful of his expenditure, to see that his money goes 


things. 
Behind the article purchased stands the man, or the group 


to the employment of serviceable labour. 
We have to consider what his toil means to him, and to ensure, as far as may be, that his toil 
We must set our face against the accumulation of rubbish, 
What a wholesale gaol delivery this would 


of men. 
shall be a pleasure, not a weariness to him. 
the purchase of rubbish, the manufacture of rubbish. 
mean ! We should require expert instruction as to what is rubbish, what is the value (if any) of shoddy, 
what things may be legitimately made for ephemeral purposes, and what should be made to endure. 
Speaking to architects and craftsmen, I need not enlarge on this point. They know the value of the 
things they produce, and what should be their treatment. But the public in general has not this know- 
ledge, and has not been taught to acquire it, and the teaching of the care and responsibility in spending 
is of first importance. Apart from the producer’s side of the question, there is the home side, 

If all our houses were cleared of the rubbish within their walls, the mere 


if one may so express it. 
saving in the labour of dusting and cleaning would be enormous ; and besides this home labour there is 


the labour of the retailer in his shop, who has to eajole his customer into purchasing what he doesn’t 
want, what is the subject of a passing fancy ; the retailer has to create a demand to relieve him of his 
supply. The pulpit should take in hand the ethies of production ; manufactures don’t grow ; they are 
made by human beings, who see very clearly the sense, or the nonsense, of their labour and are content 
or indignant in consequence. ‘The science of economics is taught, so far as the economies of quantity 
are concerned ; there should be the parallel teaching of the economics of quality. Besides the pulpits, 
the universities and the schools, there is that powerful voice—the Press. What the Press might effect 
is almost incalculable, and what little it does to arouse popular feeling in the direction of order, decency, 
the sense of duty and responsibility, of patriotism and civie pride, is in melancholy contrast to what it 
might do. Partly this want is due to ignorance—ignorance of the matter in hand—but still more 
ignorance of the strong latent feeling there is in the minds of every one who has given a moment’s 
thought to these aspects of duty. 

As regards our own particular sphere of action 
literature and criticism. Architecture should be a developing structural art, mainly concerned with 
the building and improvement of cities, and the provision of the structures needed in civilization. But 


building—we want a new type of architectural 


our literary pundits seem incapable of realizing that architecture is a living art, and measure their 
admiration of any fresh work by its approximation to masterpieces of the past times, raised under 
entirely different conditions for entirely different purposes. Architecture, like all other living things, 
is progressive—responsive to the progress of the age, to the scientific discoveries of materials and 
methods, the properties of sound and of gases, and criticism of modern architecture should be 
impregnated with this knowledge if it is to discuss the subject to any purpose. The study of architec- 
ture is to be approached in a scientific and practical rather than in an archeological spirit. Study of 
old work is essential, since old work is the embodiment and outcome of a long train of experiment and 
experience : one has not only to analyse the past methods of construction, the choice of materials, but 
one must master also the social conditions of the time, since these had a vital bearing on the building. 
But though we architects recognise the truth of these statements the oracle in the Press is unaffeeted— 
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refuses to be disturbed from his easier point of view and proclaims his likes and his judgments ex 
cathedra ; but the chair is his easy chair, a lay one—not the Bishop’s throne of authority. It is so 
difficult to gauge a new utterance unless we have some basic principles to measure with, and one’s 
desire is that the Institute should become a centre for recording experience and suggesting ideas. There 
is an immense field awaiting development : the solution of the problems that meet us at every turn 
—the railway station, the shop, even the furniture of the street. If the verdict is allowed to lapse, or 
remain, in the hand of the amateur authority, either in the Press or in the street, it is not likely to be a 
helpful one. Novelty baffles the ordinary reviewer ; it is generally the prudent thing to express 
dislike : the odds are probably against its being excellent—so many things have been incautiously 
praised by the more gushing prints that one has to walk warily. Unfortunately these ill-appraised 
verdicts have a way of getting accepted, almost joyfully by the jealous-minded, and they become 
stereotyped ; they find their way into the text-books ; they become the received canons of taste ; 
the neophyte accepts them in good faith ; and it takes him the rest of his life to get honestly quit of 
them. If this takes place amongst us, the experts, it takes place terribly far more amongst the lay 
public. And the lay public is not indifferent : it is out for being instructed : it asks for principles to 
walk by ; in the matter of “ taste ” it is self-deprecatory : it doesn’t know what it likes, though it 
sometimes seeks for that illusion : it is puzzled even when the verdicts are unanimous, because it can’t 
follow the process by which they have been reached : and when the verdicts—as they often are—are 
conflicting, it loses heart. ‘The matter is not for such as they; they must go their own way unillu- 
minated, with a sense of the reproach of inferiority, most unfairly bestowed. It is idle to call upon the 
citizens for pride in their city if we are not agreed as to what should justify that emotion. It is obvious 
we cannot teach our children this fine sense of noblesse oblige if we are without conviction ourselves. 
Such negative attitude is wantonly preposterous. A city like London, of unparalleled size and 





magnificence—the scene of so much history, so much emotion, so much piety—not be proud of it ! 
It can only be in the plenitude of his ignorance that a man fails to be stirred by this wonderful mass of 
masonry and humanity. If we allow ourselves openly to admit our pride it will mean also that we 
care for the state of the city ; we recognise ourselves as the inheritors of this magnificent dowry, and 
the guardians of it for posterity. Naturally, we would wish to leave it somewhat better than when we 


received it ; to impart to it some added touches of noble feeling, some records worthy of the tension 


of feeling we have gone through. Each age has its “* baptism of fire” : we see the marks of it in our 
streets ; the true splendour of our city is the evidence of humanity upon it, the humanity of the 
life that was, as well as the life that is. The more we know of the cities we dwell in—of the events 
that have taken place there, the hopes and fears and sorrows that they have enshrined—the more 
sacred they become to us. And with this recognition of what we owe to ourselves, and our forefathers, 
should come the determination to abolish the relics of their neglect. Living cities must grow and change 
as they grow ; new forces come upon the scene, new standards of living and of trade, new conceptions 
of time and distance. ‘The expansion of a city is a matter of supreme importance—a matter of states- 
manship, of forethought : a matter not for ourselves only, but for those that are to come after us. And 
it matters extremely the attitude we take towards these extensions. They have to be conceived on 
fine lines as well as practical ; without imagination, without inspiration, our labour is worse than in 
vain. Posterity will sigh over the opportunities we failed to recognise—will deplore the poverty of 
spirit in our projects, the hand-to-mouth policy that has made subsequent improvement well-nigh 
impossible. We are not to be faint-hearted citizens, apologetic for the places we live in, but stout- 
hearted, recognising the real worth and magnificence of our cities, determined with a just pride that 
they shall support our claims for their worth without fear and without reproach. I must apologise— 
in addressing brother architects—for the excess of platitudes in my address, but as I said at the outset, 
you play the part of missionaries, and through you a wider public is reached. There is a large fund of 
latent good fellowship to be tapped—the Boy Scout movement is evidence of what can be done—if we 
F 1 
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[t is a common failing to depreeate sentiment, but sentiment is the main- 
It is on the wave of enthusiasm that great actions are borne to fruition, and the famous 


names of heroes and artists are but the foam on the crest of this wave ; they are upborne by it and their 


actions rendered conspicuous and memorable by the enthusiastic backing of their contemporaries. 


It is not, I think, fantastic to desery a great wave of communal feeling at the present moment, 


the gift to us of the Great War, and it is our privilege to enforce it, to guide it, to see that it is not 


allowed to ebb from want of recognition and encouragement. 


DISCUSSION 
Mr. E. 


Mr. GC. STANLEY PEACH !F.].—I have much 
pleasure in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo for his most opportune and instructive dis- 
I think we should also heartily congratulate 
him and those concerned with him who, appreciating 
the changed social outlook and immense importance of 
citizenship in the emergency of reconstruction which 
confronts us, have brought forward by a sessional 
paper a social subject for consideration by a tech- 
nical, professional and public organisation like the 
R.1.B.A. Their action in inviting us to apply points 
of this burning question of the moment to our own 
case is characteristic of the progressive thought of to- 
day, and is evidence that the Council entrusted with 
the management of Institute affairs fully realise that 
our collective civic duty—as a chartered body charged 
with the advancement of architecture 
educate ourselves but also to direct public opinion and 
educate the community in the ethical attributes of our 
great science and art as well as in its less important 
esthetic and economic features. I submit, Sir, that 
citizenship is a religious question which greatly con- 
Architects, of course, have always recog- 
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course. 


is not only to 


cerns us. 
nised that civil architecture has a religious foundation 
as much as ecclesiastical, and that architects are 
therefore priests and teachers of religious economy, 
and its practice is part of our duty as citizens. It 
is not, however, generally understood or appre- 
ciated, in spite of the fact that architecture has ever 
been so closely interwoven in the fabric of religious 
economy as to be almost the warp on the woof of that 
subject. Hence leading and teaching citizenship 
(mainly by example in our works) is as much a part of 
architectural practice as the design and construction 
of the buildings themselves. Owing to misunder- 
standing of this point many, before hearing the paper 
read, may have been surprised that it should have been 
proposed, but having heard now wonder why such a 
paper has not been previously included in the pro- 
gramme of each session, and why the duties of citizen- 
ship do not form part of the curriculum of architec- 
tural training. 

The reception accorded to the paper is one among 
many instances—noticeable at the present time—of 
the new attitude of mind and diffusion of a new philo- 


sophy which stirs mankind to-day—a new philosophy 


THE 


DaWwBER, Vice-President, it the Chair. 


FOREGOING PAPER. 


to which Mr. Halsey Ricardo referred—which, without 
detracting from the value of what he said, may be con- 
densed and memorised in a sentence: Run religion on 
business lines ; conduct business on a religious basis. 
That is my understanding of the true principles of citi- 
zenship and association: it is the very antithesis of 
former application of principles to practice and of the 
Zoological Gardens system which has hitherto been 
the dominant method acted upon by man in his deal- 
ings with mankind. 

[ suggest, Sir, that our collective and personal civic 
duty is to incarnate the principles of this new philoso- 
phy in action by association, unity and close concen- 
tration on the objects for which this Institute exists— 
the advancement of architecture on collective catholic 
lines to the intellectual and physical benefit of the 
community. That, Sir, is the unity to which we 
aspire—the unity so ardently desired, so long post- 
poned, but which all to-day hope we may yet shortly 
reach, for unity, Sir, is sound architectural religion and 
business. Itis only by unity—the disciplined thought 
of many minds centring on a common and definite ob- 
jective—that we can direct our efforts and our energy 
on the missionary work which Mr. Halsey Ricardo 
pointed out is one of the civic responsibilities of the 
profession of architecture. It is trade union princi- 
ple, but the negation of its application. Only in asso- 
ciation can we evolve a true ideal, develop a religious 
and therefore a great civic aim, establish a faith or 
understand it ourselves. Individually we rapidly con- 
found religion with creed, dogma or doctrine, and in 
consequence soon come to use the instruments of the 
present solely to solve problems which are past, and 
seek to revive the stones out of the heaps of rubbish 
which are burnt. We copy, but we cannot originate. 
Architecture and citizenship, science and art, are really 
things which progress and act conjointly. They are 
the two wings by which we can fly and give our visions 
movement and substantiality. If in either case we 
attempt to use one without the other we flop, but 
never fly. To attempt it is to expect the triumph of 
hope over experience. As architects and citizens, as 
men of science and of imagination (for art is only the 
application of imagination to knowledge or, as Plato 
says, to remembrance), our faith is in architecture as 
an instrument in the progress and as a servant of man- 
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kind. Our creed is that architecture, through unity 
and association of its professors, is not only capable, 
but is destined to render inestimable service in miti- 
gating both the physical and moral ills which flesh is 
heir to, and in creating an environment which will ele- 
vate and educate man ethically and economically in 
spite of himself. 

The means to this end are in our own hands, and by 
performing our duty as citizens and encouraging asso- 
ciation generally and promoting unity in our own 
ranks in particular, we can set an example, and show 
a contrast of the economic value of cohesion with the 
waste and strife of disunion and destruction, which 
will exert a profound influence on the future. In so 
doing, Sir, we shall, after all, only be carrying out our 
civic duty as members of a public institution, which 
this Institute really is, and, applying to the civic prob- 
lem of to-day the principles on which it was founded 
and of architecture itself, design with beauty, build 
with truth. These same basic principles determine 
also the health and prosperity of the community. The 
extension by us of them to the public outside our cages 
is the justification for the exceptional food and other 
privileges that have been conferred on us by our 
Charters. As citizens we must never forget the alpha- 
betical abbreviations which are the prizes of our exa- 
minations and the distinction of our members are be- 
stowed to enable us to help the community and are not 
crutches to help us individually as they have some- 
times been regarded in the past. The purpose of our 
meetings is to refresh our memories of these obliga- 
tions—to assist us as architects and citizens in the 
interchange of thought and experience, whereby we 
may excite and vitalise those sparks of ideas which 
exist in many minds, and which by association can be 
united in flame and light economically serviceable to 
mankind, but which in the detached individual expire 
one by one as the ashes of solitary sterile genius 
smoulder away. Men in association are an applica- 
tion of the principle of a central station, in which many 
engines, synchronised and acting together, generate a 
current of general utility. The individual engine can 
do no more than provide luxury for a few, and one in- 
dividual unsynchrenised engine can short-circuit the 
whole station and break down the whole public supply. 
This is just one instance of what Mr. Halsey Ricardo 
pointed out, that the natural laws of physical forces 
are identical with those of the moral and intellectual, 
and differ only in degree, in intensity and in the man- 
ner and point of application. They are the invisible 
sub-sensible powers which give movement to matter 
which, divorced from them, is inert. Friction of ideas 
is not divorce, destruction or strife, but the natural 
means whereby putrefaction produces progress. 
Surrounded by apparent putrefaction of civilisa- 
tion, we discern that in it lies enormous potentiality of 
progress, which it is our duty as citizens to foster and 
point out. By friction of our individual ideas through 
unity and association we qualify for our civic duty as 
priests, leaders and teachers. Without it, we remain 


practitioners only of a dead and archeological faith. 
There is a citizenship for a man’s self which is often 
confounded with self-interest, although it has nothing 
in common therewith. It indeed and indirectly con- 
fers personal benefit, because the good of the indi- 
vidual arises, and can only arise, from the well-being 
and prosperity, ethical and economic, of the whole 
community. Such citizenship for a man’s self has no 
element of self-seeking. It is based on comradeship 
and public spirit as long as its motive, its ideals, its 
aims are the good of a cause common to all. It is 
epitomised in the axiomatic truth, ** Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and all other things shall be added 
unto you.”” We can only do that by unity and asso- 
ciation—architectural citizenship in its true intent 
and meaning. I submit, Sir, that it is a sound busi- 
ness proposition on a religious basis, for association 
can achieve that to which individuality can never 
attain. As the seer saith :— 
Fools feed on their own flesh. 

The genius of the individual, his capacity for accom- 
plishment, the influence he can exert, can never ex 

tend beyond the limits of a chain revolving round the 
column of an Ego to which he is attached. He ever 
perambulates a spiral curve, and in his course winds 
the chain round the column and himself until he 
quickly reaches his limitation and furnishes a demon- 
stration of the physical and moral truth, Hx nihil, 
nihil fit. Individuality is seeking truth each in his 
own little world. Unity, association, citizenship, is 
seeking truth in the great common world. The indi- 
vidual finds sterility—one cannot breed alone. Asso- 
ciation is the only way to fertility, growth, progress. 
The individual necessarily peeps at the human prob- 
lem through an aperture. On the one side he sees 
the great sun of principle, and traces its ray through a 
perforation in his « ~n opacity and sees the image, a 
bright spot on a s beyond. As it is bright and 
round and proportionate to the sun, he thinks he has 
the true image. It is only by association that he 
learns the law of apertures and that what he sees is an 
inverted image, and, by friction of other minds, that it 
is not a mere bright spot but a centre of heat in brisk 
and violent movement and of dual azimuth. Associa- 
tion breaks down the apertures into a wide opening, 
and by letting in the full light of the sun enables us to 
put our accepted principles into true and correct prac- 
tice. The false conceptions of individualism are mainly 
responsible for that damnable heresy to our faith and 
creed that if a government, a company, or individual 
desire to use a piece of our earth for the purposes of 
individual profit they are justified in committing any 
outrage onthecommunity. In giving effect to it they 
point, perhaps, to the beauty of the gem: they en- 
tirely disregard its juxtaposition to other gems or the 
setting of the whole. That heresy is the root evil of our 
discontent. It is the application of the principle of 
the Zoological Gardens which it is the mission of the 
new philosophy not to convert into Mappin Terraces 
but toutterly destroy. It accounts for the discordant 
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architecture to which Mr. Halsey Ricardo refers, and 
its manifestation is seen in our streets which are shop 
windows for the display of samples. It has been re- 
sponsible not only for the affliction of the world war 
but also for the ills of our own little world. It is the 
main reason that in every walk of life there are more 
professors than there is preferment. Mr. Ricardo has 
suggested that the world war has created a new atti- 
tude of mind and a wider point of view of the human 
problem. From what he has said I draw the deduction 
that in the world war and all that it demonstrates we 
have the lever of Archimedes. I infer that it is our civic 
duty, as priests, leaders and teachers of a great faith, 
to provide its fulerum by education, and by associa- 
tion, unity and application of our principles in practice 
to evolve an aim and an ideal which will supply the 
power to that lever to move the world. As Mr. 
Ricardo has pointed the way and suggested such 
thoughts to us, I feel sure that we shail all unite in 
offering him our grateful thanks for the help he has 
given us, and which we shall one and all so greatly 
need in the labours towards unity and citizenship 
which lie immediately before us. 

Professor W. R. LETHABY [F.], in seconding the 
vote of thanks, said: I agree profoundly with Mr. 
Ricardo’s delightful paper. and would like to comment 
on it from beginning to end. It is especially im- 
portant that something should be done in schools 
to teach children observation. We are none of us 
taught observation, all we are taught is to read print. 
Observation and kindred faculties have been allowed 
to lapse into disuse. I remember William Morris 
saying, at least thirty years ago, that in course of time 
people’s eyes would drop out, like the eyes of fishes 
inhabiting the great ocean depths, because, having no 
use for their eyes they eventually ceased to function. 
We do not notice the untidy streets ; we do not notice 
the horrible black dreariness of the railway stations ; 
we come into London every morning, and the dis- 
order and blank horror, the slaps in the face we get, 
are very real ; but we take it as more or less natural to 
London: we accept it. Yet even a limited amount 
of travel shows that that kind of thing is not universal. 
It was only a very mild journey which disturbed me, 
thirty or thirty-five years ago. The most wonderful 
revelation I had was when I visited what I thought 
would prove to be a semi-barbaric town—Buda-Pesth. 
Here I seemed to step into modern civilisation: a 
town with clean streets, a brilliant tram-car service, 
and things to eat at every corner. Coming back to 
London at that date, I felt we were not in the forefront 
of this kind of civilisation. And, being a very proud 
creature—I would fain be wholly proud of my own 
country, as I am in certain phases of it—that was to 
me a grievous disillusionment. 

Major HARRY BARNES, M.P. [F.], said: Mr. 
Ricardo, I think, has shown a very sound instinct in 
bringing a subject like this before architects, and the 
Institute has shown sound instinct in giving architects 
the opportunity of hearing the paper. I am sure of 
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this, there can be no great architecture unless there 
is great citizenship. And I am equally sure of this ; 
there would be no great citizenship which did not 
produce great architecture. The Greeks, I think, 
divided people into two classes: there were citizens, 
and there were idiots—people who cared for their 
cities and people who did not. If we here could get 
that connotation into our minds, it might lead to a 
growth of civic interest. After all, the city is the 
great sphere of the architect ; when we think of the 
past we think of it entirely in terms of cities 

Damascus, Tyre, Sidon, Jerusalem, Carthage. The 
greatest and most fruitful mind known to us, Shake- 
speare, was attracted by nothing so much as by the 
wonderful group of Italian cities—Venice, Padua, 
Rome, Verona. It is in places like those, not only 
Italian but also the great North German cities, that 
one realises the intimate connection there is between 
the common pursuits of life and great architectural 
productions. For all these places were not simply 
notable for their buildings, but as great centres of 
commerce and trade. One wonders whether, in the 
poetic imagination of the future Manchester, Liverpool 
and Sheffield will remain as these places do in our 
memories: and in so reflecting we get some sort 
of measure of our failure to realise in our civic life in 
this country the great opportunities we have had. 
But I believe it to be true that we cannot have great 
cities and great citizenship unless we get rid of a 
good deal of our individualism. After all, nobody 
can be a good citizen without a sense of communal 
life, without a sense that in the gathering of peoples 
amongst whom he lives there is something to which 
he is inseparably linked, some sort of almost conscious 
life of which he is part. And I do not think that will 
come unless the citizen not only feels he is part of the 
city, but has the feeling that the city regards him as 
part of itself. Nothing wiser has been said this 
evening than was said by Mr. Ricardo as to the 
teaching of children. Education, of course, is at the 
bottom of all this, and we are not going to get great 
citizenship until the whole idea of education is 
radically changed. Probably a great deal of the 
trouble of the present day is due to the fact that 
children, particularly the children of the poor, have 
been neglected, have had no education, and yet out of 
that class have come, at all events in recent times, the 
wealthiest of our people. Nothing appears to be so 
great a help in acquiring money as the lack of educa- 
tion; and these children, neg'ected in early days ulti- 
mately become our clients and patrons. And it cannot 
be wondered at if they do not value some of the things 
which we think are worthy. We have to recognise 
the immense part that communal life plays in building 
up citizenship. Take the City of London—I mean 
the old City of London. If one removed from that 
place the buildings which stand for the corporate life 
of the past, what would be left ? If we take away the 
churches, and the remains of monastic buildings, the 
Temple, and the buildings of the City Companies, 
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there would not be much left that would be worth 
visiting or seeing. And that is linked up with what 
Mr. Ricardo said about the shops. There is a great 
field for education there, in the observation of the 
contents of shops. In the matter of window-dressing, 
there is a great scope in shops for presenting form and 
colour. The greengrocer’s shop, for instance, may 
be one of the most beautiful objects if it is properly 
dressed. So I feel that even the most critical person 
cannot say that citizenship is at all divorced from 
what it is the main object of this Institute to promote. 
Great cities, I think, can only be built by great 
dreamers, and who should be the dreamer but the 
architect, who but the young architect, as he goes 
about the great City, longing for the opportunity 
which will enable him to leave behind something that 
can mark his age, as has the work of his predecessors. 
I seldom pass over Westminster Bridge without think- 
ing of that sonnet of Wordsworth in which he says, 
This City now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning 

and I wonder whether that sonnet would have been 
written if he had stood on the present bridge and seen 
the great gasometer rising at the back of Lambeth 
Palace. One feels that, at all events in that respect, 
we in London have not advanced towards a great 
civie conception. 

Mr. RAYMOND UNWIN [F.]: It gives me great 
pleasure to support the vote of thanks to Mr. Ricardo. 
We owe him very much in the past for his suggestions 
regarding citizenship and the duties of citizens and 
the functions of the architect in relation thereto. He 
suggests that, as a result of the war, we shall have a 
great revival of the communal spirit. I hope that is so. 
One thing which may possible come as a result of the 
war is that the prominence of purely national feeling 
may die down and allow of greater emphasis on the 
city. What we have been suffering from to some 
extent has been the amount of emphasis which has 
been thrown on units which are too great for us to 
have any really intimate touch with. If we were 
to think in detail less about our Empire and more 
about our cities we should all live more wholesome 
lives. I hope that in the future, as a result of the war, 
empires will compete less with one another than they 
have done in the past century, and that we shall be 
more content to give attention to the development 
of our city unit, which is certainly more manageable, 
and on which we can exert a greater influence and 
enjoy a greater fellowship with the other members of it. 
To have a really healthy life the units must be small 
enough for the members to know one another. London 
probably suffers from being a huge agglomeration of 
people without sufficient organisation. It would, I 
believe, be more wholesome if it were divided up 
into more districts in which there was local sense of 
patriotism and more linking together of the people 
living there. The architect has a very special function 
to perform in the community : nobody else is trained 
in quite the same way to look at problems, to absorb 
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their different aspects, and then try to give them form 
and design. That is an essential function in local 
politics, in social life, which the architect can give, 
and ought to give, more liberally than he has given 
to the local life in the past. We are in a peculiar 
position, if only we would realise it, to act, to some 
extent, as a solvent of those great labour problems 
which are now before the country. We know some- 
thing about the real pleasure of creative labour, the 
strenuous work which it induces, and we are in a posi- 
tion to understand the objection of the workman to 
some forms of piece-work. We know we would not 
like to turn designs out at so much a thousand. We 
ought to realise the feeling of the man who says he 
wants to have something human in his labour, and 
we ought to know that it is not all evil that he resists 
some of the forms of speeding up labour that are 
suggested. But through ignorance, he goes to the 
other extreme, and instead of trying to do as much 
good work as he can in the day, he tries to think how 
little he can do, which is an equally great mistake. 
We ought to be in a position to appreciate the real 
point of view which lies at the back of these vague 
struggles of labour to get more human life, more 
human touch, into their work. We ought to know 
that the greatest pleasure in life is real labour, in which 
we have some creative opportunity and can derive 
some satisfaction from what we find at the end of it. 
In those ways I think Mr. Ricardo has put before us 
a very interesting side of our work, a side which 
architects have not thought nearly enough about, 
or realised enough—the great importance of actual 
intimate contact with the life of the community to 
whose material needs they minister, in order that they 
may be able to give adequate expression to the best of 
that life. Ithink thev have the happiest existence of 
most men in modern times ; they are able to steer a 
course which does not drive them to make money by 
the mere mechanical repetition of some simple act. 
The architect has an opportunity of carrying out work 
which is far more interesting and far more fascinating : 
he has the opportunity, and he has the obligation, to 
bring the whole training of his mind, the whole power 
that he has acquired, on to a new problem day by day, 
to create something out of it and see it grow into 
existence. That, I think, produces one of the greatest 
pleasures in life, and the more that pleasure can be 
extended and brought into the work of other people, 
the more will all work rest upon a thoroughly whole- 
some basis again. 

Mr. W. J. H. LEVERTON, Licentiate, referring to 
a remark by a previous speaker that they should be 
priests in architecture, observed that what they 
required were the services of a Good Samaritan to 
save them from the frequent changes of fashion in 
architecture. About a generation ago the Gothic 
revival was at its height. Then came the Queen Anne 
revival. Then, as they were settling down to a quiet 
type of Renaissance the Néo-Gree came along and 
upset everything. What they really wanted was a 
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League of Architects, consisting of men who would 
work together for some time on the same lines. They 
would never get steady progress until they stopped 
this flirting with fashions. 

Captain H. LYON THOMPSON, formerly Mayor 
of Westminster: As a visitor here and as one of 
the general public I should ]ike to thank Mr. Ricardo 
for his delightful address. Quite apart from its 
subject-matter, the form in which it is cast would 
always make it a pleasure to hear such a collection of 
thoughts. His opening remarks came to me with 
sharp force, because only this morning I was saying to 
our cleansing Surveyor that I wished I had an oppor- 
tunity of showing a gathering of school children the 
result of tearing up a single letter and throwing it into 
the street, and seeing how long it would take a man to 
sweep it up. If people would realise that, at the 
present cost of labour and the pace at W hich it is done, 
a very small amount of misplaced matter means a 
costly proceeding, it would be a good thing. And it 
must be borne in mind that the cleaner you get a 
street the more the dirt there is shows. If a street is 
kept fairly dirty it does not matter very much what 
happens to it, but when once you have arrived at a 
certain standard of cleanliness half a visiting card can 
be seen a quarter of a mile off. I think the lecturer is 
right when he says that if we are to effect progress we 
must begin with the young, and teach them what 
their duties are. But who are to teach them? The 
teachers do not know: they have never studied the 
matter, and unless we give them a lead it will be 
impossible. The Boy Scouts is an excellent movement 
and they have been taught to do all sorts of things : 
they have remarkable things, which have 
astonished me. But on one occasion J 
to go.and say a few words to Boy Scouts at Maryle- 
bone. We had had a lecture on Persia, and I was 
requested to ask them a few questions on the matter, 
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which I very cautiously did, and they gave prompt 
and exact replies. Then I thought I would put a 
question of my own. I said: “ Can any of you tell 
me the name of the borough which lies immediately 
to the West of Marylebone ? In the first place, I 
do not think any of them knew which was the West, 
though they could probably find it at night by the 
stars if they were in the middle of Salisbury Plain. 
They did not know in which direction Edgware Road 
went. There was much discussion between them on 
my question, and apparently no one knew. Then a 
small girl, who was unconnected with the Scouts, said 
‘** Paddington, Sir,” and the Scouts blushed collec- 
tively asa troop. On another occasion, [ remember, 
I was at a delightful Middlesex village, when the 
Boy Scouts came through, with their band, and per- 
formed all sorts of evolutions. [thought I would test 
their local knowledge, and I asked them to name the 
stream which ran through the village. Evidently they 
had not heard of it, but the Captain politely offered 
to go to the Post Office and enquire for me! I think 
one of the reasons of the squalor of London is the base- 
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ment life. No continental city, I think, ever gets as 
squalid-looking as London, and I think it is due to the 
life of the basement and its appurtenances : those 
dismal, damp, stuffy passages, with obsolete fire- 
grates and lack of ventilation. This has a most de- 
pressing effect, and I am glad to see that it is dis- 
appearing, underground life was never 
intended formanor woman. [agree with some of the 
speakers that many of the German towns, for cleanli- 
ness and alertness, can beat us any day: there are 
careful directions for passengers, and many minor 
details. We have not to go wandering about to find 
the name of the street; in many German towns there 
is a separate post to each street, with two angle 
plates showing the name. Here there has been some 
improvement in that particular, but it is still too 
much of a rarity. If one result of the reading of this 
paper will be to induce some public-spirited person 
to write a hand-book and call it ** The Young Citizen’s 
Hand-book,” for the use of schools, telling children 
their simple elementary duties with regard to the 
community, it would be most useful. It might have 
a prefix for each borough of London, giving some brief 
historical account of that borough, its boundaries, and 
a map, and it could be made the subject of an annual 
prize in the schools. The rest of the book might very 
well be uniform for every part of London. It could 
detail its constitution, what to do in case of accident 
and fire, how to keep the place clean, what to do in 
regard to the removal of rubbish, and so on. They 
should be told that the dust-bin is not an abode of 
disease and death, but that, if properly looked after, 
itis a good friend. There is no reason why a dust-bin 
should not be kept as spotless as a dairy vessel ; and, 
incidentally, that would have the advantage of pro- 
longing the life of the dust-bin, and lightening the 
labours of the dustman. But the subject is so vast 
that one might discourse on it not only this evening 
but for several evenings. 

Sir AMBROSE POYNTER, Bart. [F.]: I would 
like to add one word to what has been said, first to 
express the very great pleasure it has been to listen 
to Mr. Ricardo. It is a great many years since I 
last had that pleasure : it was one evening at the Art 
Workers’ Guild, when he read a paper on “ Colour,” 
which was received with great acclamation. It is a 
great pleasure to find, after al! these years, that he 
speaks with the same energy, enthusiasm and origin- 
ality. Most of the previous speakers have said what 
I would have liked to have said, but there are one or 
two points I might touch on. When we have an idea 
to push—and most of us are propagandists of some 
kind or other-—we cannot help thinking how nice it 
was for the German Empire that in two generations 
they were able to push their ideas throughout the 
whole country. I can hardly imagine a country with 
our form of government doing that, or that we 
should like it, however desirable it may be. We agree 
it is desirable that a certain amount of civic knowledge 
should be taught to children in schools, and J heartily 
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agree, in that sense, with the speaker who said it is 
a matter of religion. But I think such a proposal in 
this country is likely to meet with the same fate as 
befel the teaching of religion in schools, it would be- 
come a matter of sectarianism and would become the 
prey of party politics, so that the teaching will prob- 
ably never take place at all. I think it would be 
great if we could make people see that, as man is 
said to be the image of God, so man makes a town 
in his own image, and that when we are looking at 
London we are looking at our own face. I can only 
trust it hides a good heart behind it. I hope Mr. 
Ricardo will yet be successful in getting the Omnibus 
Companies to adopt his idea—he said they did not 
give it a fair trial before. I would, personally, per- 
suade him to advocate one small reform which has 
occurred to myself. In my dismal walks round Lon- 
don on Sunday afternoon, I find that is a great day 
for people to go through the miles of streets, yet all the 
shop windows are shuttered. I regard the shop 
window as the poor man’s picture-gallery : he takes a 
great interest in shop windows, and looks at them with 
pleasure, and I wish some arrangement could be made 
for the keeping shop windows open to view on Sun- 
days. I have had an idea, as people cannot be got to 
the museums, of bringing the museums to the people 
by exhibiting some of their treasures in shop windows : 
they would attract enormous numbers among those 
who had never been to a picture-gallery or a museum 
in their lives. 

A LADY VISITOR asked to hear something about 
the relationship of citizenship to town-planning. Much 
had been said in praise of Germany, and she would 
like to hear something in praise of our own town- 
planning. 

Mr. RAYMOND UNWIN, rising at the instance of 
the Chairman, said that it seemed to him that most 
of Mr. Ricardo’s paper had to do with citizenship and 
town-planning, though town-planning was not speci- 
fically mentioned. By town-planning was meant 


bringing order, arrangement and design into our 


towns, and Mr. Ricardo implied that citizenship had 
very definite reference to that. Town-planning, if it is 
to be any good at all, must be the expression of and the 
means of finding a wholesome outlet for, a healthy 
life in the town, and that is the whole subject. Techni- 
cal details, such as the width of streets, heights of 
houses, open spaces, etc., was another matter. But 
the whole spirit of citizenship should be to make the 
town a convenient and comely place for its citizens 
to dwell in, to inspire affection in the community, and 
lead them to take care of the town, and wish to 
beautify it. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. E. GUY DAWBER): It 
s very pleasant to welcome Mr. Ricardo back into 
this room and to hear one of his delightful papers. 
It is not so many years ago that he gave us his charm- 
ing paper on the Villa Madama at Rome*, which 
many of us will recall with such great pleasure. The 
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paper to-night has been full of interest and sugges- 
tion, and we have had a particularly bright and il- 
luminating discussion. Professor Lethaby, whom we 
all love to hear, has said some most pungent and true 
things, but in one way I was at issue with him. He 
says we go into and out of our railway stations and our 
untidy streets, and do not notice their condition. I 
am sure we do notice them and it is painful for an 
architect and for everyone who loves his city or town 
to see this untidiness, which could easily be rectified. 
And it not only applies to our cities : we see the same 
thing disfiguring our villages, and although we have 
our Urban and District Councils, none of them appear 
to take any interest in the tidiness and care of their 
villages. Jt seems to me that the introduction, some 
hundred years or more ago, of the leasehold system 
in our towns and cities was one of the greatest blows 
to the sense of citizenship. Nine-tenths of the popu- 
lation live in houses that do not belong to them : they 
look upon them merely as places of sojourn, and there 
is an evident lack of pride in their appearance and sur- 
roundings. What opportunities we have in London, 
with our wide avenues leading into the suburbs! 
Houses which used to have small gardens in front of 
them are now enclosed by walls and railings, and be- 
come unsightly places, with rank grass and dismal 
paving. Ifthese untidy excrescences were swept away 
and the space thrown into the roadway, like American 
cities, given open fronts, with plenty of grass, we 
should have far more agreeable places to dwell in. 
Mr. RICARDO, in reply, said: I have to thank 
you for your appreciation of my attempt to bring to 
your notice what really we all feel, though we do not 
always formulate it in words. The chief thing, I 
think, which prevents us is a curious modesty, which 
can hardly be accounted for, And, secondly, there is 
the idea that the individual does not count for much. 
But, after all, the world is made up of individuals, and 
we do really care about these things. But we do 
not get to the pitch of saying that, and to the fur- 
ther pitch of doing something, like expostulating and 
writing to the Authorities. We do not badger our 
Municipal Councillors, we do not badger our Members 
of Parliament: we ought to. There is a natural re- 
luctance, apart from effort, which, I suppose, has 
something to do with modesty. One speaker said 
he did not know where the teachers were to come 
from, but I do not think there will really be any lack 
of teachers. I sincerely applaud the idea of having 
a text-book for schools on this subject, and I think 
almost any schoolmaster could compile it, because 
these are things which must pass through the minds 
of all daily. One cannot be among the disorder in the 
streets without noticing it, and if it is shown that it is 
not necessary, the next step is to see what one can do. 
The substratum of truth is that we have not been 
allowed so far to pronounce on it: we should go 
trumpeting about our pride in the place. We hear too 
many pessimistic comments and condemnatory ver- 
dicts about the place, and we are not allowed to lift 
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Wordsworth might still stand and gaze 


up our eyes. 
and be impressed with 


from Westminster Bridge 
the great sweep of the Embankment, which is a very 
fine thing. Let us accept our inheritance, and base 
ourselves upon it, instead of being apologetic. Major 
Barnes quoted the statement of the Athenians about 
citizens and idiots: the Athenians called 
because [écwrns Were the people who were wrapped 
up in their own concerns. We still have many people 
like that, and we know they are unprofitable people. 
I feel the point Mr. Unwin made, that we, as archi 
are in, perhaps, a under 
stand the essence. I might almost s: 

-of labour: what it means, how it 
is abused, the underlying principles in it 
is a very holy thing—(hear, hear) and it 
treated in the past without that being 
We are now, I think, getting to appreciate it, 
having a fellow feeling with it. 
about the change of styles and fashions. 


them so 


tects, hetter position to 


v the sanctity 
is used, how it 

Labour 
has been 
recognised 
and 
One speaker talked 
To talk 
about building in styles is simply Victorian. Archi 
tecture is a real thing: if it is a living thing, it is 
based on the knowledge of the day, and it must be 
based on construction, it must be based on the science 
we have, it must be based on the capabilities we have, 
what we can put our hands to. And, through that, 
all this mixture must be infused with enthusiasm and 
inspiration. 
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Dr Sotssons, Major L. E.S. G. de S.C 
Dispatches in 1917; Officer, Ordre de la Mérite 
Agricole, 1917; Croce di Guerra, Italy; Cava 
liere, Order of the Crown of Italy ; Officer. O.B.E. 
GrrEson, H. L., of Nairobi. Mentioned in Dispatches 
in the Kast African Campaign 
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THE GOVERNMENT HOUSING 
SCHEME. 
By Major Harry Barnes, M.P. [F.], in The Times 
‘* Housing Supplement,” 9th January 1920. 

No institution is likely to enjoy complete agreement 
amongst its members on any single topic, but it can be 
said that the Royal Institute of British Architects is 
venerally agreed that in its main features the Govern- 
ment housing scheme is sound and should have en- 
thusiastic support. Any failure to secure this is 
largely due to the unjustifiably sanguine hopes held 
out by its promoters. Professional men, knowing the 
stages through which the scheme must pass and aware 
of the exceptional difficulties produced by war condi- 
tions, were not, and are not, perturbed by the apparent 
slowness of its opening period. 

The problem before the Government is not different 
from that constantly presented to an architect in his 
practice ; and it may be helpful to consider it in that 
light. The factors are seen to be :—(1) The client, 
his ideas, advisers, and means; (2) the builder and 
contractor; (3) the supply of materials, labour and 
transport. An examination of these factors must, 
however, be prefaced by two considerations—first, 
that in the provision of houses for the working classes 
before the war, some of them were not involved at all 
and others operated under entirely different condi- 
tions. There was no client, no architect, no con- 
tractor, materials were not selected, and labour not 
supervised. The whole operation was a by-process 
of the building industry. There was a complete 
machinery of landowner, land developer, financing, 
mortgaging, and investing solicitor, building society, 
and speculative builder, grinding out a more or less 
sufficient number of houses of a more or less satis- 
factory character. This machinery was stopped by 
the War and prevented from restarting by the Acts 
restricting rent. Its driving power was that of all 
speculative enterprises, the hope of an adequate profit, 
and this the eeonomie and legislative conditions of the 
time destroyed. It is hoped to restart it by applving 
subsidies 

rHE 
Houses built by contractors, to the designs and 


COST. 


under the supervision of architects, cost, however, at 
least 334 per cent. more than those built by the specu- 
lative builder. If there had been no rise in prices the 
mere change in building processes would have raised 
the cost of a five-roomed house from, say, £330 to 
£440. It may be claimed that the result is a better 
house, and without considering whether the change in 
process is justified it may also be pointed out that the 
work of housing, town-planning, and garden city 
associations during the last decade has been to create 
a desire for and an expectation of a better house than 
that provided by the speculative builder. 

The second consideration is that, by throwing the 
load of providing these houses off the machinery 
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devised for it on to the main plant of the building in- 
dustry, composed of architect and contractor, fed by 
the best materials and most skilled labour, such plant 
is either exposed to an excessive strain or is diverted 
from its accustomed use. The urgency of housing 
competes with the urgency of communal and indus- 
trial requirements and leads to antagonisms of view 
and purpose inside the industry. 
EVILS OF DUAL CONTROL. 

The importance of these considerations is in the 
light they throw on the criticisms directed against the 
Government scheme. If due weight is given to them 
it is realised that, apart from war conditions and the 
tremendous inflation in prices, the mere change in the 
building process is bound to result in a great increase 
in cost, and also in complaint and criticism from those 
whose machinery has been discarded and those whose 
machinery is diverted to uses for which it is not de- 
signed. With this appreciation we may proceed to 
examine the working of the factors in the process the 
Government have employed. It will be found that 
the fairest criticism is not that the Government have 
chosen the wrong process, but that in its methods it 
has fallen between the two stools of centralisation and 
decentralisation. It might have centralised the pro- 
cess at Whitehall and carried out the undertaking as a 
whole, or it might have decentralised the process, 
leaving local authorities an entirely free hand. The 
first course would have given us houses where they 
were not wanted ; the second course left us without 
houses where they were wanted. The Government 
attempted a combination of methods which has been 
attended by the excellences and defects of both. 

The charge against the Government is delay, and 
the charge is so far merited in that the powers of the 
Ministry have not been sufficiently delegated. It is 
one thing to apply a routine of procedure to a back- 
ward, ill-staffed rural district council, and another to 
compel its observance by a progressive and well- 
organised municipality. Some risk had to be taken, 
and local authorities whose area had a rateable value 
of over £200,000 and were expected to arrange their 
own finance should have been left free from the dual 
control which has been the main cause of delay. This 
appears in every factor of the process, as we shall see. 

THE CLIENT'S POSITION. 

The Ministry and the local authority both appear 
in the role of client. Naturally their ideas often differ. 
They have different advisers.. Schemes are bandied 
to and fro. Questions settled on the spot are re- 
opened in London. Plans prepared by competent 
architects outside the Ministry are amended by archi- 
tects no more competent inside. The Ministry has 
an excellent staff. So have the great municipalities. 
The Advisory Committees in London have excellent 
general ideas about planning. The local housing 
committees have particular ideas about local tastes 
and requirements. In important areas the risk 
should have been taken of the people on the spot 
being right. Whitehall should have concentrated on 
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the stragglers, the inefficient, and left the others to 
work out their own salvation. 

In nothing has this fatal dualism been a more fruit- 
ful source of delay than in the question of finance. 
To have the money for building would be the first 
thought of a private individual; it appears to have 
been the last thought of the Government. Questions 
of loan fly like shuttlecocks between the Treasury and 
the local authorities. A national loan is discarded 
for municipal bonds. Uncertainty enters into the 
apportionment of liability between the one and the 
other. The Treasury distrusts the prudence of the 
local authority, which in its turn doubts the good faith 
of the Treasury. Municipalities will not move till 
they know where they are. This Gordian knot of 
suspense must be cut by the announcement that 
under no circumstances will the authority be liable for 
more than the proceeds of a penny rate, the Treasury 
reserving power to step in and appoint a receiver if 
the property is being improperly managed. 

THE BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR. 

How are the services of the builder and contractor 
to be secured ? And at what price? Two basic 
facts must be remembered—(1) He does not particu- 
larly want this work; repair work, industrial and 
commercial construction are more in his line and 
more profitable ; (2) he will not cut prices to get it. 
The builder and contractor is usually a member of 
one of the most powerful federations of employers in 
this country, and in some parts of the country has 
decided he will not tender against the builder who is 
not in the Federation. He is not out to profiteer, but 
he is not out to work for nothing. He is prepared to 
see the housing problem through at a reasonable 
remuneration, but if housing schemes are to be put on 
the market for open tendering he will turn his atten- 
tion to the class of work of which the market is full, 
which promises a better return. 

This means that tendering for housing schemes has 
gone, and some system of agreeing prices and fixing 
profits must be adopted. It will be a pill for local 
authorities to swallow, but there is no escape from it. 
We have turned away from the speculative builder to 
the builder and contractor, and we must accept the 
conditions under which the latter will work. Only 
by a large measure of confidence in, and co-operation 
with, the Federation of Building Trades’ Employers 
is there a possibility of any large part of the housing 
programme being carried out. When in any area the 
master builder's capacity is exhausted, local authori- 
ties may proceed to employ direct labour or builders 
outside the Federation. Till then the wisest and 
most economical course is to work in unison with this 
main part of the organised building industry. 

MATERIALS, LABOUR, AND TRANSPORT. 

The position with regard to building materials is 
not clear. There is good reason to believe that many 
materials are controlled by trade combinations, and 
also that Government action in buying and holding 
stocks is responsible for much inflation of prices. The 
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view is largely held that a free market in materials 
with unrestricted importation is essential. Prices 
would soar for a time, but the consequent increase In 
supply, it is thought, would bring them down, while 
the Profiteering Act would restrain gross profiteering. 
It is at this point we approach the crux of the housing 
problem. It is not difficult to secure sites ; the land 
has practically been all obtained. There is more 
difficulty in getting proper professional advice, but if 
the Ministry and local authorities would consult more 
freely with the Royal Institute of British Architects 
that difficulty could be surmounted. There is no 
insuperable difficulty in arranging a fair profit with 
the master builder ; it is when the supply of materials 
and labour is considered that the difficulties 
appear. 

With regard to materials the policy would seem to 
be, having abandoned tendering, to watch closely the 
production and price of materials and if necessary 
regulate prices on a basis arrived at by 


real 


a costing 
system. With regard to labour the problem is more 
difficult. The supply is admittedly short ; 
it be increased ? Only this can be said, the question 
is unanswerable apart from the co-operation and con- 
currence of the trade unions. The same considera- 
tions which compel co-operation with the Employers’ 
Federation compel co-operation with the Federation 
of Operatives. 


how can 


The fears of unemployment and wage 
reduction have to be met and dispelled, and this can 
only be done in conference and in the spirit of confi- 
dence. The duty and 
national emergency is as strong in the working class 


sense of responsibility in 
as anywhere, and will never be rightly appealed to in 
vain. 

To sum up :—(1) Let the Government place their 
financial (2) Let the 
Government cease to buy and hold materials or 
impose restrictions on their import. (3) Let the 
Ministry delegate complete powers to all local authori- 
ties that finance themselves (4) Let the Ministry 
and the local authorities take into council the organ- 


proposals above suspicion. 


ised bodies of architects, builders, and operatives. 
When these things are done. all will have been done 

that can be done to carry out the housing undertaking 

which has been given to the electors of the country. 








REVIEWS, 
THE WORK OF MR. WILLIAM WALCOT. 
Architectural Water-Colours and Etchings of W. Walcot, 
With an introduction by Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. 


Fo. Lond., 1919. £3 3s. H. C. Dickins, Lond. and 
New York: Technical Journals Ltd., 27-29 Tothill St.). 


Architects, in particular, are under a great debt of 
obligation to Mr. Walcot. He is for us like some 
inspired poet, whose lovely lyrics in line and colour 
inspire our dull days of prose. He gives us a new 
vision of architecture, past and present, and this 
always in terms of life. Probably this is where he differs 
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mostly from his predecessors, the great architectural 
draughtsmen—Piranesi, Canaletto, Hubert Robert, 
Panini and others—whose works have this in common, 


that they seem remote from ordinary human 
existence. Sir Reginald Blomfield in his most 


interesting introduction says—“ They (Canaletto and 
Panini) drew their architecture in correct perspective, 
and then they (or somebody else) put in figures to 
give scale and interest to the architecture. But to 
Mr. Walcot, the architecture, the figures and the 
atmosphere present themselves as a whole, one single 
vision of what is before him.” 

This is the peculiar significance of Walcot’s work, 
that he has related past and present. One feels, in 
looking over the plates of this most handsome volume, 
that one becomes a spectator in the scenes portrayed : 
you, yourself, are walking through those crowded 
streets of ancient Rome; in the densely packed 
amphitheatre you too thrill at the entrance of the 
Emperor, or watch with strained eyes and hardly 
suppressed excitement the gladiatorial display in the 
Arena. It comes as a surprise, even to those of us 
who have known and admired Mr. Walcot’s drawings 
for many years, to find what an extended range of 
interest iscovered. Drawings and etchings of ancient 
Babylon, Greece and Rome, Medieval and Renaissance 
Italy, Paris, London, street scenes, intimate interiors, 
and huge public places and spaces filled with the 
crowds of many and various nationalities. 

All the writers who have contributed so much to 
the interest of this book, almost without exception 
lay stress on Mr. Walcot as an interpreter of Roman 
life, and it is probably true that it is with the scenes 
and buildings of Roman civilization that Mr. Walcot 
feels particularly in sympathy. One feels that the 
Greek and pre-Roman periods leave him a little cold. 
The drawing of the Hecatompedon (page 105) has 
about it more of the glitter of Roman than the quiet 
serenity of Greek work. 

In the view of the Acropolis (page 89) the author 
deliberately takes the period after its restoration by 
Agrippa or Hadrian, but neither of these two drawings 
nor the etching of the Propylea (page 3)—though this 
is probably the most successful of the Greek subjects 

rips like the Roman. There is again in the Temple 
of Baal (page 9) and in Babylon (page 79) a lack of 
reality and some slight sense of confusion. The 
author seems at a loss for want of the definite lines of 
column, cornice and arch. 

It seems a little ungracious at such a feast as this to 
criticise any of the courses : one more little eavil, and 
itis finished. On page 71,“ A Tragedy of Sophocles,” 
Mr. Walcot gives us a version of a Roman doorway 
for which surely there is no possible precedent—the 
sunk panel with the thin and rather scratchy figures 
immediately above the opening, the shelf-like cornice 
with the over-weighted blocking course, and the very 
deep frieze of straggling scroll ornament round the 
podium wall of the building, suggest rather the poverty 
of modern design than the triumphant robustness of 
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ancient Rome. It would seem as if in this particular 
etching the artist was more concerned with qualities 
of tone rather than of form. 

But having said this, we have said the worst. The 
great master is allowed to take liberties which would 
be the complete and final condemnation of a lesser 
artist ; and any of Mr. Walcot’s solecisms are prefer- 
able to the chilling exactness of the pedantic archeolo- 
gist. With ruman and post-Roman subjects Mr. 
Walcot is sup.icme, and it is a standing reproach to 
this Institute that there is not a single original Walcot 
drawing in its possession. 

SranLey C. Ramsey [F.]. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
Dividing the Prefession. 
Official Architects’ Association, 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W.1, 
9th January, 1920. 


To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A..— 


Sir,—May I be allowed to offer a few comments on 
the letter of Mr. Maurice B. Adams, appearing in the 
JOURNAL for 20th December, in so far as it refers to 
the Official Architects’ Association. 

The Association was formed to meet a long-felt 
want by architects holding appointments in an official] 
capacity irrespective of their membership of the Insti- 
tute or any other professional association. The objects 
of this Association are as follows :—To foster the 
higher interests of the Art of Architecture ; to provide 
facilities for the interchange of information and ad- 
vice ; to read and circulate papers and communica- 
tions ; to hold an annual conference ; to establish an 
employment bureau for assistants ; to consider ques- 
tions which may arise affecting the work and interests 
of the members. 

It may well be left to the judgment of members of 
the Institute as to whether the pursuit of these objects 
is calculated :—(a) ** To further the interests of sal- 
aried architects in defiance of the welfare of architects 
in private practice,” or (b) * To disrupt the general 
harmony of the Institute,” as considered likely by Mr. 
Adams. The formation of the Association was never 
inspired with such objects in view, and the Couneil of 
the Association regret that such an interpretation 
should be possible by any responsible member of the 
profession. 

Mr. Adams’s statement that prior to the Institute 
Meeting of Ist December, a gathering took place with 
the object of disrupting the general harmony of the 
Institute and of voting against the policy of war con- 
cessions to Associate candidates, is both preposterous 
and untrue, and such a statement from him only 
arouses a feeling of extreme surprise. The coincidence 
that a large percentage of the members of the Associa- 
tion are also members of the Institute accounts for the 
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fact that the President, Mr. W. E. Riley, was asked to 
express their views as such, and not as an official pro- 
test on behalf of the Association. 

The Association is quite competent of seeing that 
all its members are properly qualified, and it is equally 
jealous of the professional status of all its members. 
Under the circumstances one is perhaps justified in 
thinking that the professed loyalty of Mr. Adams to 
his ““ alma mater” might be more suitably expressed 
than by publication, as facts, of fears generated en- 
tirely by his own imagination. 

W. T. Curtis [4.1], 
Hon, Sec., Official Architects’ Association. 


To the Editor, Journau R.I.B.A., 


Str,—In your current number Mr. A. W. Sheppard 
has manifestly misconstrued my letter printed under 
the above heading on 20th December, because he 
credits me with precisely the reverse of what I said 
by implying that I originated the threat of discord in 
our ranks. After a sympathetic reference to the in- 
congruous blackballing of candidates for the Asso 
ciateship last June, Mr. Sheppard says “ it is difficult 
to understand how Mr. Adams should think the issue 
was raised to divide the Institute.” I did not suppose 
anything so like a “ storm in a teapot,” but I directed 
attention to a much more serious affair and pointed 
out the inconsistency of those who so * glibly spoke 
about the terrible risk of dividing the profession's 
ranks throughout the Empire by suspending pro tem. 
the By-laws 10and 11." The minority at the meeting 
held on 1st December raised this specious cry, including 
some of Mr. Sheppard’s friends, who were evidently 
employed in setting up a special society (a sort of 
Trade Unionists’ movement) to further the interests 
of salaried officials to the detriment of architects in 
private practice. That kind of thing, I said, was“ most 
likely to disrupt the general harmony of the Institute,” 
and added “ anything more inconsistent can hardly 
be conceived.”’ The authors of this one-sided project 
might have suggested their proposals would prove * a 
blessing in disguise.” Asit happened, no information 
was given. 

Having been an Associate for over a quarter of a 
century, Mr. Arthur Sheppard appears to entertain a 
very poor opinion of the position, seeing he assures us 
he ** fails to see any severe hardship ” such concerted 
blackballing entails, and also writes that his considered 
‘contention is that no rectification is necessary.” 
Having once been young (when competition was 
perhaps not so severe as it is now), I differ from Mr. 
Sheppard, knowing as I do the difficulty of making a 
start. On the other hand, he exalts the abilities of 
“anonymous” designers, commonly known as 
Ghosts.” In many ways such individuals are no 
doubt capable, and some of us may have had in times 
past to ** take in washing,”’ but that is no justification 
for Mr. Sheppard’s ‘“‘ open door ”’ into the ranks of t he 
Fellowship. Onno account would I support his claim 
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that our Constitution at Conduit Street should be 
tampered with by leaving out the wholesome and 
necessary stipulation that candidates as Fellows must 
have had seven years’ practice as principals. To 
advocate this and at the same time go out of the way 
in war time to keep out properly qualified younger men 
from the Associateship is to me inexplicable. ** Anony- 
mous ” designers would not exist if practitioners did 
not flourish on their vicarial work, getting credit for 
other men’s conceptions. I venture to say that the 
Institute, if it cannot stop this kind of business, must 
not facilitate such methods. To advance * anony- 
mous” architects to the ** grade’ of Fellows in the 
way advocated by Mr. Sheppard would degrade the 
Institute and could not improve the art of designing 
with beauty or building with truth.— Yours faithfully, 
Maurice B, Apams [F.]. 


1l6th January 1920. 


P.S.—The above letter was written before I had 
seen the somewhat belated explanation now issued 
by the Hon. Sec. of the Official Architects’ Association, 
Mr. W.T. Curtis. He says that the opinions I arrived 
at were generated entirely by my own imagination. 
Not so, for they were forced upon me by what I saw 
and heard at the Institute Meeting on the Ist 
December: the threat of reprisals and the most 
unfortunate omission of information about the real 
purpose of the previously held conference whose 
protest against suspending By-laws 10 and 11 was 
employed to influence our voting. Anyway, I do not 
agree with the assumption that the higher interests 
of the art of architecture are fostered by any alliance 
(triple or otherwise) of official architects, municipal 
engineers, and borough surveyors. Brilliant individual 
exceptions possibly might be named, and big person- 
alities like Sir Horace Jones rise up from the past. 
Does Mr. Curtis seriously contend that the interests of 
private architects are furthered by the purposes for 
which he is working? He assures us that his members 
are quite competent to judge whether an architect is 
qualified or not. When the 50 competent candidates 
for the A.R.I.B.A. were blackballed by Mr. Curtis’s 
friends last June, are we to understand that this 
claim for competence was satisfactorily demonstrated ? 


Mi. B.A 





Christopher Wren, his Son, and ‘‘ Parentalia.” 


To the Editor, JournNat R.I.B.A.., 

Dear Sir,—TI was very glad to read the letter of 
my old friend Mr. Harry Sirr on this interesting 
subject, and I note there is really no disagreement 
with my views published in the JourNAL of the 20th 
ultimo. Mr. Sirr quotes the statement in Parenialia 
that Dr. Wren took ** an exact survey of the whole 
area’; as we know from Evelyn that Wren sub- 
mitted his scheme within “two days after the 
conflagration,” the statement is obviously ridiculous, 
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for the streets at that time were impassable. Ap- 
parently what actually happened was that Wren 
noted the limits of destruction and prepared the plan 
which is now at Oxford and which | showed as a 
lantern slide. This outline plan was all that Wren 
wanted, for within the fire boundary he made a clean 
sweep of the City, and dealt with it as a vacant site. 
The note * plan to be annex’d,”’ which I noted on the 
M.S. of Parentalia, evidently referred to Wren’s 
completed proposal, which is also at Oxford, and is 
reproduced in the JoURNAL, page 72.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

SYDNEY 


Perks [F.]. 








RUBENS AS ARCHITECTURAL AMATEUR. 


The Institute Library has lately been enriched by a 
gift of great historic interest, comprising a collection of 
the original drawings prepared for Rubens’s book, the 
Palazzi di Genova, which has been generously pre- 
sented by Mr. St. Clair Baddeley. 

This work, which illustrates certain of the Genoese 
villas in a series of measured drawings, was an outcome 
of Rubens’s stay in the city during some months of the 
year 1607, where he had proceeded from Rome to 
carry out various commissions for paintings. Rubens 
returned to his home in Antwerp in the following year, 
but it was not until 1622 that the first volume, // 
Palazzi Antichi, was published. This contains 72 
engraved plates giving the plans, elevations and 
sections of twelve of the palazzi; while the second 
volume, Il Palazzi Moderni, issued subsequently, 
illustrates in plan and elevation nineteen villas and 
four churches in a series of 67 plates. The engravings 
were issued without any descriptive text saving a brief 
introduction in Italian, written by Rubens, prefaced 
to the first volume. In this he says, * I give the plans, 
elevations and two sections of certain palaces 
which I collected at Genoa, not without trouble and 
expense, although I had the good fortune to be able 
to avail myself to some extent of the work of another.” 
Here the question of the authorship of the original 
drawings is raised. Although the title-page ot the 
work describes the series as ** raccolti e designati ” by 
him it seems unlikely that Rubens was the actual 
draughtsman. At least two different hands are dis- 
cernible in the drawings. Those prepared for the 
second volume show much poorer technical ability in 
execution. Apart from the fact that Rubens is pre- 
sumed to have stayed only some months during 1607 
in Genoa, his time must have been well occupied in 
his studio, and it seems improbable that he did more 
than direct the tedious and prolonged work of 
measuring up the no small number of 35 buildings 
which he illustrates. Local draughtsmen no doubt 
assisted him, and it is observable that the handwriting 
on the drawings describing the various parts of the 
buildings surveyed is in an Italian script. The ren- 
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dering throughout is in the usual line and sepia wash 
of the period. 

In their present state the drawings are bound up as 
one volume in a guard book, where they are numbered 
and arranged in their order of publication. Fifteen 
of the sheets are wanting,* the missing drawings being 
replaced by the insertion of the corresponding prints 
engraved from them. This apparently was done by 
the former owner who pens an anonymous note on a 
flyleaf stating that ** This book was bought out of the 
collection of Sir Tho. Franklin but some of the draw- 
ings were missing so that there was a necessity of 
compleating it with Prints. . . .”’t 

Inasmuch as Rubens’s book was not in the ordinary 
sense a text-book its extended vogue as an exemplar 
of architecture is astonishing, for following its original 
publication at Antwerp in 1622 no less than four sub- 
sequent reprints appeared, covering altogether a 
period of over a century and a half, the last edition 
appearing at Amsterdam and Leipsig in 1775. Such 
popularity proves its acceptance without cavil as an 
adequate record of the architecture of Genoa. But 
the current standard of accuracy in architectural ren- 
dering was not an exacting one. How far it falls short 
of the modern may be seen on comparing Rubens’s 
publication with Gauthier’s fine drawings of the same 
subjects.{ In the introduction to his work Gauthier 
refers witheringly to the * ouvrage publié sous le nom 
de Rubens,” and says, ** Je dis sous le nom, parceque, 
bien qu’on puisse étre grand peintre sans étre archi- 
tecte, j'aime a croire que si le travail ett été fait par 
Rubens, il auroit au moins donné la figure exacte des 
modéles qu’il avoit sous les yeux.” He further 
describes the drawings as being ** d’une inexactitude 
choquante, et que la maniére dont les plans sont 
rendus, les présente sous un aspect inintelligible.”’ 
Even a casual examination of the drawings with the 
published plates, which were engraved for Rubens by 
Nicolas Ryckemans, reveals many discrepancies 
between the dimensions figured on the originals and 
the reproductions. More extraordinary, however, is 
the fact that the engraver copied the drawings on to 
his plates without reversing them, so that in the 
printed version the whole series appears in reverse. 
This may partly explain Gauthier’s strictures on their 
unintelligibility. It should be said, however, that 
Rubens warns his readers of this curious oversight, for 
which he blames the engraver. 

In issuing his plates Rubens avowedly hoped to 
hasten the decay of the “ barbarous, or Gothic ” style 
of architecture, which he describes as * slowly perishing 
and disappearing,” by providing new models for the 
domestic architecture of his own country. And he 
suggests that the Genoese villas, being designed on a 
moderate scale, would form more suitable types for 

* In vol. i., sheets 1, 67, 68 and 69; in vol. ii., sheets 6, 12, 21, 24, 45, 
54, 57, 61, 63, 65 and 67. 

t A further note inserted by a subsequent owner identifies Sir Thomas 
Franklin (or Francklin) as a baronet who died 5th October, 1728. 


t Les plus beaux édifices de la ville de Genes et de ses environs, by M. P. 
Gauthier. 2 vols. Paris, 1818-32. fol. 
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imitation than the greater and more famous palaces of 
Italy or France. Two years after his return to 
Antwerp he put his precepts into practice by designing 
his own house and studio there, and though only frag- 
ments of the building now remain they suffice to show, 
as was to be expected, his adherence to his selected 
models from the * superba citta.”’ 
W. Grant Kerr, 


Assistant Librarian. 








Victoria and Albert Museum : Furniture lent by the 
Duke of Abercorn. 


A number of important pieces of furniture lent by the 
Duke of Abercorn have recently been placed on exhibition 
in the Loan Court of the Museum. These include a com- 
mode signed * Riesener,” with elaborate ormolu mounts, 
amid which is the monogram of Marie Antoinette ; a side- 
board also inlaid with the monogram of Marie Antoinette ; 
a fourfold French screen of the eighteenth century, painted 
with figure compositions; a painted Italian coffer, and 
other pieces of furniture of value and interest. 


The Housing Question in America. 


The National Housing Association, New York City, has 
presented to the Institute the following series of books and 
pamphlets, with two exceptions the Association’s own pub- 
lications within the past year or two :— 


Housing Problems in America. Vol. VII. (Proceedings of the Seventh 
National Conference on Housing, Boston, Nov. 1918.) 469 pp. 8o. 

Housing Betterment : A Journal of Housing Advance. 
terly. No.3, Vol. VIIL Sept. 1919. 

Indian Hill: An Industrial Village for the Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 
By Chas. C. May. 2nded. July 1919. Pamph. 

The Districting of Cities. By Lawson Purdy, New York. Pamph. 

Triumphing over the Gridiron Plan. By Lawrence Veiller. Pamph. 

Lessons from Housing Developments of the United States Housing 
Corporation. By Frederick Law Olmsted. Pamph. 

Industrial Housing Developments in America: Eclipse Park, Beloit, 
Wis. A Development by George P. Post and Sons. Architects and 
Town Planners. By Lawrence Veiller. Pamph. 2nd ed. July 
1919. 

The Challenge of the Housing Problem. 
Pamph. 

The Industrial Village. 


Issued quar- 


By Noble Foster Hoggson. 


By Jchn Nolen. Pamph. 


Housing: its Relation to Social Work. By Albion Fellows Bacon. 
Pamph. 

The Menace of the Three-Decker. By Prescott F. Hall, Brookline. 
Pamph. 


A Study of the Housing and Social Conditions in the Ann Street District 
of Los Angeles, California. By Gladys Patric, M.D. Pamph. 
[Published by the Los Angeles Society for Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. ] 

One Million People in Small Houses. 
phia. 3rded. Pamph. 

Industrial Housing. By John Nolen. 


By Helen L. Parrish. Philade!- 


Pamph. 


Industrial Housing. By Lawrence Veiller. Pamph. 
Housing and Health. By Lawrence Veiller. Pamph. 


What Bad Housing Means to the Community. 
Bacon. 7thed. Pamph. 

The After-Care of a Housing Law. 

What Types of Houses to Build. 
Pamph. 

Organising the Housing Work of a Community. 
man. Pamph. 

Low-priced Houses for Wage-Earners. 
cinnati. Pamph. 

Houses or Homes: First Report of the Cincinnati Better Housing 
League. Pamph. 

teport of the Ontario Housing Committee, including Standards for 
Inexpensive Houses adopted for Ontario, and typical Plans. 
Printed by order of the Legislative Assembly of Ontario, 1919, 


By Albion Fellows 


By Albion Fellows Bacon. Pamph. 
By Perey R. MacNeille, Architect. 


By Bernard J. New- 


By Jacob G. Schmidlapp, Cin- 
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CHRONICLE, 


R.1.B.A. Prizes and Studentships 1920: Deed of Award. 


The Designs and Drawings submitted for the Prizes 
and Studentships in the gift of the Royal Institute are 
now on exhibition in the R.I.B.A. Galleries. 9 Conduit 
Street, and will remain open to members and the public 
until the 2nd February (10 a.m. till 6 p.m.). The 
Council's Deed of Award, made in accordance with 
By-law 71 and read at the General Meeting, of the 
19th January elves the results as follows ° 

THE Royat Instrirute Strver MepDALs. 


(i.) The Essay Medal and Twe nty-F ive Guineas. 


Three Essays were received for the Silver Medal 
under the following mottoes : 
1. ** Classic “’ Some Monumental Buildings f the 


Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 
2. ““Cubed**: An Egyptian Temple of the F: 
Dynasty. 
3. * Enicity ~ 


urth 


Electrical Installationsin Buildings, 

The Council have awarded the Medal and 
Twenty-Five Guineas to the author of the Essay sub 
mitted under the motto“ Tricity.” * 


Silver 


(1i.) The Measured Drawings Medal and Twe nty-F ive 
Guineas. 

Five sets of drawings were sent in of the several 

buildings mentioned and under mottoes as follows : 


lral 


l. ‘‘ Tris’: 6 strainers (St. Paul's Cathe 
2. ‘Sapper’: 4 strainers (The Royal Hospital, Chelsea), 
3. ° Mesnil”’: 5 strainers (Archbishop Abbot's Hospital, 
Guildford). 
tex ’’: 5 strainers (Manchester Free Trade Hall). 


5. ** Bre ’”’ 9 drawings (H ypetoun House, South Queens- 
ferry). 

The Council have awarded the Silver Medal and 

Twenty-Five Guineas to the author of the Drawings 


submitted under the motto © [ris.’"4 
THE TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIPS. 
(i.) The Soane Medallion and £15( 4 


Two designs for a Bridge over a river with covered 





*“ Tricitv’”’: H. Birkett Leighton [A.], 68 Upper Albert Road 


Meersbrook, Sheffield. 


“Tris’’: Arthur F. E. Poley, Willowbank, Hampton H S.W 
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footways were submitted under the following 


mottoes :— 
Editicatrix ’’: 6 strainers. 
8 strainers. 


1. ** Victoria 

2. ** City Centre ”’ 

The Council have awarded the Medallion, and 
subject to the specified conditions, the sum of One 
Hundred and Fifty Pounds, to the author of the 
design submitted under the motto * Victoria Atdifi- 
catrix, ’*' and a Certificate of Hon. Mention to the 
author of the design submitted under the motto 


ms City Centre.” | 
(ii.) The Owen Jones Studentship and £150. 

One application was received from the following 

gentleman : 
G. F. Quarmby: 6 strainers. 

The Council have awarded the Certificate, and, 
subject to the specified conditions, the sum of £150 
to Mr. G. F. Quarmby, 28 Warwick Road, Earl's 
Court, S.W. 


(iii.) The Pugin Studentship and £60. 

Three applications were received for the Pugin 

Studentship from the following gentlemen :— 
1. H. St. J. Harrison: 4 strainers, 
2. G. Holt : 4 strainers. 
3. E. Williams: 25 drawings. 

The Council have awarded the Medal, and, subject 
to the specified conditions, the sum of £60 to Mr. 
H. St. J. Harrison [4.], 15 Hereford Buildings, 
Church Street, Chelsea, 8.W.3, and a Medal of Merit 
to Mr. G. Holt. 

(iv.) The Tite Prize and £45. 

Ten designs for an imaginative Composition in 
Perspective for an Open Loggia, with Library over, in 
the Italian style, in accordance with the methods of 
Palladio, Vignola, Wren, or Chambers, were sub- 
mitted under the following mottoes : 


l. ** Stucco” 5 strainers. 6. Grotesque head device : 

2, ** Liber’’: 4strainers. 5 strainers. 

3. ** Exul”’: 4 strainers. 7. ‘* Ubique ”’ 

4. Spade in Triangle 2 strainers. 
device: 3 strainers. 8. ** Venus ’’: 5 strainers, 

5. ** Job Conwyn”™: 4 9. * Eureka”: 4 strainers, 


10. ** Lorenzo de Medici ” 


strainers. 
5 strainers. 


The Council have awarded the Certificate, and, 
subject to the specified conditions, the sum of £45 
to the author of the design submitted under the 
motto *Stucco’’{; and a certificate of Hon. Mention 
to the author of the design submitted under the motto 


Hxul.’’§ 





** Victoria AEdificatrix”: Arthur Gordon Shoosmith [4.], 60 
lufton Street, Westminster, S.W. 
+ City Centre’: George Alfred Rose [ a. 54 King’s Road, Wim- 


bledon, S.W.19. 


‘Stuceo”’: P. H. Meldrum, 34 Cartwright Gardens, W.C.1. 
g‘Exul”: Verner O. Rees, Architect’s Department, Messrs. 
Lever Bros., Port Sunlight, Cheshire. 
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(v.) The Godwin Bursary and Wimperis Bequest. 

One application was received for the Godwin Bur- 
sary and Wimperis Bequest from the following 
gentleman :— 

A. F. Wickenden [A.]. 

The Council regret that they are unable to award 

the Godwin Bursary and Wimperis Bequest. 
The Grissell Gold Medal and Ten Guineas. 

Five designs for a Water Tower were submitted 

under the following mottoes :— 


1. *Cretan’’: 3 strainers. 4. ** Young Tom ™ 
2.‘ Triard’’: 4 strainers. 4 strainers. 
3. ‘* Concrete ”’ : 5. ** Scientia Arteque 


4 strainers 
The Council have awarded the Medal and Ten 
Guineas to the author of the design submitted under 
the motto “* Concrete.” * 
The Ashpitel Prize, 1919. 

The Council have, on the recommendation of the 
Board of Architectural Education, awarded the Ash- 
pitel Prize (which is a Prize of Books, value £10, 
awarded to the candidate who has most highly dis- 
tinguished himself among the candidates in the Final 
Examinations of the year) to Mr. Thomas Francis 
Ford, of 36 Hanover Park, Peckham, 8.E.15, Pro- 
bationer 1912, Student 1915, who passed the Final 
Examination in July 1919. 


1 strainer. 


The Proposed Charing Cross Improvement. 


Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., and Sir Reginald Blom- 
field, R.A., writing from the London Society to The 
Times of the 13th inst., express the gratification felt 
by all who are interested in the improvement of 
London to find another supporter, this time with an 
official position, to the scheme for removing Charing 
Cross station and bridge and constructing a road 
bridge in their place. The supporter referred to is Mr. 
John Murray [F.], Surveyor to the Crown Estates in 
London, whose proposals for the reconstruction of the 
Charing Cross area were published with illustrations 
in The Times of the 7th inst., and briefly outlined in 
the last issue of the JourNaL. The writers above- 
mentioned state :— 

The present scheme shows a bridge from the level of the 
Strand ; others suggest a lower level ; but in the opinion of 
the London Society the main point is, whatever the 
scheme, that the railway bridge and the present station 
should go. Especially is this the case with a prospect of 
the Channel Tunnel being constructed and the consequent 
increase of the main line traffic into Charing Cross. 

It was mainly owing to the representations of this 
Society that the House of Lords restricted the railway 
company from carrying out any permanent structural 
alterations to the present bridge above the water-line until 
the latter part of this year, and declined to agree to 
any enlargement of the station without further application 
to Parliament. The time limit is now running out, and 
unless something is done shortly the chance may be lost of 
effecting a lasting improvement for the beauty and con- 





** Concrete”: Frank H. Heaven 


Aberkenfig, Glam. 


{A.], 39 Coronation Street, 
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venience of London, and one which would give what is 
so much required, an unrivalled opportunity for the worthy 
setting of memorials. 

This Society, together with individual effort, has done all 
that is possible to this end, and it now remains for the 
authorities interested and responsible to the public to pre- 
pare a scheme for execution when peace and financial con- 
ditions will allow. The Society approached the London 
County Council, one of these authorities, by deputation 
some little time ago, and received a sympathetic response, 
but, so far as we are aware, nothing further has been done 
for the accomplishment of this scheme, either by this or 
any other of the authorities concerned. 

It is not even yet too late. 

The R.I.B.A., it will be remembered, some three 
years ago, in conjunction with the London Society, 
petitioned both Houses of Parliament against the 
Railway Company’s Charing Cross Bridge Bill, with 
the result that provisions were introduced into the Bill 
to ensure that every opportunity should be afforded the 
authorities interested to consider the possibilities of 
the great schemes of improvement advocated for the 
area before any large expenditure was permitted on 
the old bridge and station. Immediately after the 
Armistice a joint deputation from the Institute and 
the London Society, headed by the President, Mr. 
Henry T. Hare, represented to the Improvements Com- 
mittee of the London County Council the greatness of 
the opportunity then presented for the construction of 
a new bridge at Charing Cross as an Imperial Monu- 
ment of the war, and urging the L.C.C. to lay down 
the lines upon which the improvements suggested for 
that area might proceed. 

The scheme of improvement put forward for con- 
sideration by Mr. John Burns, Sir Aston Webb, and 
Sir Reginald Blomfield is illustrated and described in 
the JouRNAL for 11th November, 1916. 

Mr. Raffles Davison [ Hon. A.], in The Times of the 
16th, protests strongly against Mr. Murray’s proposed 
high-level bridge. 

The erection of a great viaduct across the Thames from 
the Strand level to the south side (he says) would not only 
destroy the Adelphi, but cut across the Embankment 
Gardens at their widest part, so dividing in half one of the 
most useful and charming open spacesin London. To my 
mind, one of the glories of London is the splendid stretch 
of gardens from Westminster to Blackfriars, which are only 
blighted at present by the Charing Cross railway bridge. 
Any one who wishes to realise what will be the effect of a 
new high-level bridge need only walk from the sunshine 
into the gloomy roadway under this bridge and realise that 
with an arched bridge instead of steel construction the 
headroom will be even less. I will not touch on the greater 
economy of the shorter low-level bridge, but only emphasise 
the futility of giving with one hand and taking away more 
with the other! 

In his Paper entitled ‘* Beautiful London,” read 
at the Institute in May, 1914 [JourNaL, 23rd May, 
1914], Mr. Raffles Davison described and illustrated 
by plans and perspective drawings a scheme put 
forward by himself and Mr. Niven for the improve- 
ment of Charing Cross. This includes a low-level 
bridge, all the rise for which, state the authors of the 
scheme, “ would be obtained within a length of 600 
feet. This gradient of 1 in 50 is identical with 
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Westminster, which is the easiest in London. The 
new street from the Strand to this * place ’* falls in an 
easier gradicnt—viz., 1 in 56.” 

Sir Reginald Blomfield, interviewed by the Observer 
(see issue for 11th January), says : 

“The whole question of dealing with Charing Cross 
bridge has been considered, as far as it possibly could be, 
by individuals, but it has never yet received any serious 
official consideration. It is now the duty of the qualified 
authorities to take the matter up seriously. 

**In my opinion this is not the moment to put forward 
The first step that is essential is to 
obtain authentic data with regard to sites, finance, and 
traffic problems. In the absence of these data—and they 
can be supplied only by the official authorities—detailed 
suggestions for treatment are too much in the air to have 
any very great value. 

* Before London Bridge was built, experts of all kinds 

men of science, engineers, and architects—were con- 
sulted, and full reports were drawn up and published by 
order of the House of Commons. Perhaps this precedent 
might be followed at the present time. A committee 
consisting of the various experts, including artists, 
engineers, valuers, and representative public men, might be 
appointed to clear the ground by securing and ¢ onsidering 
the necessary data. At any rate, it is time we came to grips 
with the realities of this extremely important question.” 


detailed proposals. 


Captain George 8. C. Swinton, in an Observer inter- 
view reported in the issue of 18th January, suggests a 
clear and definite course to be undertaken by the 
Government. 

‘The Government at the present time control the rail- 
ways,” he says, “they are closely interested in traftic and 
housing, and they are bound to shoulder the responsibility 
of an Empire War Memorial. The Charing Cross scheme 
fits in with all these things. Let the Government, then, 
appoint a strong committee, on which naturally the Lon- 
don County Council would have considerable weight, which 
would bring together the representatives of all the inter- 
ested parties and draft a comprehensive proposal. 

‘* It should be the duty of the Government Committee to 
consider the advantage of the property on the north side of 
the river from Trafalgar Square as far as Covent Garden, 
and, on the south, the whole of the Waterloo Station area 
down to the New Cut. Make the scheme big enough, and 
the improvement of land values, especially on the south 
side of the river, will be so considerable that the cost will be 
small. 

‘“* What we have to remember first of all is that on the 
finest site in the capital of the Empire there is an ugly rail- 
way station, too small for its needs even now, and quite 
unsuitable for the greatly increased traffic which may be 
expected in the future, when either a Channel tunnel or a 
Channel ferry brings London into direct touch not only 
with all the capitals of Europe, but also with the chief cities 
of the East. 

‘* Now, whilst there is this congested area in a central sec- 
tion of London around Charing Cross Station, there is just 
across the river an ample supply of cheap land crying out 
for development, asking to be occupied, on which there is 
room for the finest station in Europe. 

** The station in our capital at which visitors from foreign 
countries arrive should be worthy of London and the Em- 
pire. Germany taught us some bad things, but certainly 
in the last twenty years she showed us how stations should 
be built. It is merely common-sense to stop our long-dis- 
tance trains on the other side of the river. 
passengers have luggage, and, therefore, will not Ww alk. An 
extra quarter of a mile over a new bridge will add little to 
the time or cost of a journey in any vehicle. 

‘““The bridge should hava two storeys, the road bridge 
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being at the top, and underneath a covered way for the 
people who walk. Itiseven possible that the suburban elec- 
tric trains could be carried on the lower storey of the bridge 
to an underground station. In any case the bridge ought 
to be crossable in bad weather in comfort and under cover. 
Perhaps the best plan would be a rolling platform for tak- 
ing people across the bridge during the rush hours. 

** The new bridge, whatever may be the details of its con- 
struction, must be monumental, magnificent to look at, 
very wide and very high. 

** T see there are still one or two persons who talk about a 
low-level bridge. Quite apart from the criminal folly of 
needlessly incurring difficulties of cross traffic, | wonder if 
they realise that, at the point the bridge would touch, the 
river at high tide comes to within 4 feet of the surface of the 
Embankment roadway. What gradients do these persons 
suggest for their bridge ? A low-level bridge, in a word, 
would jam the traffic on the Embankment in a quite un- 
justifiable way, and it would block the river 

‘* Having got your bridge—your high-level bridge—yon 
must,’ Captain Swinton added, ** have something, prefer- 
ably a tower, on the Strand side which can be seen not only 
as you come across the bridge and from the other end of it, 
but also all along the south of the river from Lambeth to 
Blackfriars. 

** Before the war, when one thought of this question, it 
was difficult to discover any erection which could justifiably 
be placed on the finest site in the British Empire. But now 
that the war has necessitated a notable memorial here is the 
opportunity. Such a memorial might be outwardly a 
monument and inwardly a record house in which the 
records of the war and the names of the men who have 
fallen and those still living who have distinguished them- 
s2lves could be seenin printed books. The roadway would 
pass on either side of it. The memorial need not neces- 
sarily be very big, but it must be high and monumental, so 
that it may be seen from a distance. For the same reason 
it should stand rather in front of the general land contour 

about 40 or 50 feet perhaps in front of the line of the 
National Liberal Club and the Hotel Cecil. There it would 
be visible from both sides, and it would become a con- 
spicuous challenge the whole way round this magnificent 
curve of the river.” 


** Luxury” Buildings: Local Authorities’ New Powers. 

It is announced that the regulations which have 
been framed by the Ministry of Health to govern local 
authorities in the application of their new powers of 
restraining “luxury” building will be issued in the 
next few days, and will come into force forthwith. 
The initiative in regard to the suspension of work on 
what is considered to be a * luxury” building will 
rest with the local authority. It is not intended to 
penalise ** luxury ”’ builders more than is absolutely 
necessary. 

Where a local authority has an adequate housing scheme 
in progress and the work is proceeding satisfactorily, it may 
be assumed that the progress of any other building scheme 

whether of factories, shops, or cinemas—will not be 
interfered with. Where, however, it appears to a local 
authority that new housing schemes in its area are being, 
or may be, delayed by the construction of other buildings 
which for the time being are of less public importance, the 
local authority may, subject to the conditions prescribed 
by the Ministry of Health, prohibit the construction of such 
buildings either wholly or partially. Such power is to be 
exercised not only in the interests of houses for the working 
classes, which form part of a housing scheme of the autho- 
rity, but also in the interests of all housing construction, 
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including private building and houses for the middle 
classes. 

Work on a “luxury ” building may be suspended for a 
maximum period of six months, when if necessary the 
position can be reviewed. An obligation is placed on the 
local authority to serve a notice on a builder for the stop- 
page of a building to which it takes exception. This 
notice, however, will be subject to an appeal by the builder 
to the Minister of Health. For the purpose of hearing 
appeals and deciding disputed cases the Ministry is setting 
up a tribunal consisting of five members. The chairman 
will possess legal knowledge. Two of the members will 
represent the Building Resettlement Committee, one for 
the employers and the other for the employees. The re- 
maining two members will represent respectively the local 
authority and the point of view of the business man. 

The new regulations do not attempt to define “ luxury ” 
building. A local authority will have merely to determine 
whether, in its own area, 2 particular building is delaying 
housing, and whether it is more important that that build- 
ing or that new houses should be erected. On the second 
point many difficult questions may arise, and a local 
authority will be urged to exercise its powers with much 
caution. A new factory, for example, would mean more 
work, more wages, and more production, and its construc- 
tion, therefore, should only be prohibited or delayed with 
great care. On the other hand, if there were no vacant 
houses in the district and new labour was likely to be 
diverted to the factory, with the result that overcrowding 
might be aggravated, it might be advisable that the build- 
ing of the new factory, or a portion of it, should be sus- 
pended. It is all a question of relative urgency. The 
Ministry points out that the local authority will find that 
the difficulty of coming to a decision will be considerably 
eased if it enters without delay into an arrangement with 
the building trade of its area for an adequate and suffi- 
cient housing programme. 


The Financial Relations between Architect and Client. 

Country Life, in its issue of the 17th January, does 
good service both to the building public and the archi- 
tectural profession in calling attention to the rise in 
architects’ fees. The writer of the article, taking as 
a basis the Revised Scale which received the sanction 
of the Royal Institute in May last and is now in opera- 
tion, shows the nature of the changes and discusses in 
general the financial relations between architect and 
client, over which, he says, a general cloud of ignor- 
ance seems to hover. The following is an extract, but 
members will do well to read the article in its entirety, 
and to keep it by them for future reference :- 

The one thing desirable is for the client to ascertain 
exactly what his architect proposes to charge him, and 
whether such charges are inclusive or liable to be increased 
in certain eventualities. 

Several cases have come under our notice where nothing 
was said either by client or architect when the instructions 
were given, either through carelessness on the client’s side 
or an assumption by the architect that everyone ought to 
know that the R.I.B.A. scale of charges existed. In the 
result discomfort and conflict ensued, in which the archi- 
tect appealed successfully to the R.IB.A. scale as the 
standard of professional charges, but the client was left 
with a feeling of soreness. If this had been written in 1918 
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the basis percentage would have been 5 per cent. and other 
figures also would have been different. It would then have 
been possible to write of the ‘ customary remuneration ” 
of the architect, but that would not be true of the 1919 
scale. It will take time, and probably the rough surgery 
of the Law Courts, to drive it into clients’ minds that archi- 
tects’ fees, like everything else, are “up.” A straight- 
forward discussion of the whole matter, followed by an 
exchange of letters defining what has been agreed, before 
any work is begun by the architect is the best way to avoid 
subsequent troubles. 

So far these notes have had reference to an architect’s 
work, which may or may not have reached its logical con- 
clusion in the erection of a building, but, nevertheless, 
represented the carrying out of the specific instructions of 
his client. 

There remains the question—and it is a very difficult 
question—as to what happens if the client does not know 
his or her mind? The cases are all too frequent of people 
who decide to build, let us say, a house costing £3,000. 
When, after full consultation, the plans have been prepared 
and have been approved by the client, he will perhaps 
decide to add a billiard room or two extra bedrooms. The 
result, probably quite unexpected by the client, will be 
that the whole scheme of the house needs to be recast, in- 
volving not only an entirely new set of plans, but also all 
the thought which has to be given to the solution of the 
problem before ever pencil is put to paper. Architects 
are, in fact, often called upon to design for one site two or 
three houses instead of one. Being, on the whole, long- 
suffering and patient people, they very often do it without 
speaking of extra remuneration. It is obvious, neverthe- 
less, that they are in equity entitled to be paid something 
extra for doing their work twice over, after the first doing 
of it has been approved, and a just client will take a liberal 
view of the case should the architect ask for some extra 
fees to cover his extra labours. It is worth while to point 
out what people expect of architects. 

As Mr. Filson Young once wrote: “ The architect seems 
to be in a very difficult position. We demand from him 
the imagination of an artist, the precision of an engineer, 
and the commercial acumen of a cotton-broker. He is 
expected to be poetical about gables and practical about 
drain-pipes.”’ At the same time he has to be an economical 
administrator and organiser, a confidential and disinter- 
ested adviser, and of an integrity above all suspicion. This 
desirable combination of qualities was hardly likely to be 
ensured while the profession as a whole was kept down to 
the starvation line. What architecture owes to the enthu- 
siastic victims who practised it before the war is unknown 
outside the profession itself. With the increase of the 
basis from 5 per cent. to 6 per cent., and having regard to 
the fact that the percentage is now payable on building 
costs which have at least doubled since the war, the archi- 
tect is now for the first time on a level with the other pro- 
fessions in the matter of remuneration. Sir Christopher 
Wren received 5 per cent. on the cost of the City churches. 
It will be agreed that a rise in the scale was long overdue. 


Higher Buildings suggested for Central London. 
The Times recently, in an article dealing with the 
increasing pressure for accommodation for business 
purposes in Central London, suggests that the alterna- 
tive of higher buildings may have to be faced—some- 
thing intermediate between the larger structures, such 
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as those in Kingsway, and the “ skyscraper.”’ Mr. 
Delissa Joseph [F.], in a letter to The Times support- 
ing the proposal, says :— 

Although it may be reasonably maintained that a height 
of 80 ft. is adequate in thoroughfares not more than 80 ft. 
in width, it cannot be logically maintained that this is an 
adequate height in streets of greater width than 80 ft., or 
in positions where buildings face open spaces, such as Hyde 
Park and the Green Park, big squares, such as Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, or the riverside, such as the Thames Embankment. 

The Act of 1894 is defective in so far as it is inelastic, and 
in view of the changed conditions which have arisen in the 
intervening quarter of a century, the time has arrived for 
reconsideration of these restrictions. 

I submit that no loss of amenity can be experienced if 
buildings in, say, the Bayswater Road, Kensington Road, 
Park Lane, Piccadilly, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or the Thames 
Embankment were permitted to be carried to a greater 
height than the present 80 ft. 

The gain of accommodation thus secured would be enor- 
mous, both for business and for residential purposes, and, 
in course of time, would do something substantial to relieve 
the pressure for accommodation which is already so acutely 
felt in Central London, quite apart from the benefit from 
the additional revenue obtainable from the largely in- 
creased assessments which would result. 

The present pressure on the accommodation of Central 
London must go on increasing with the growth of its trade 
and its population, and with its continual development as 
the world-centre of business and pleasure ; and this pro- 
blem can only be met by adopting the same policy as has 
had to be adopted in such cities as New York, by a vertical 
development. 

I am not suggesting that we should adopt the policy of 
‘ skyscrapers,” although so many of the American build- 
ings are eloquent of what magnificent architectural results 
can be obtained in this type of building. J am only advo- 
cating that the restrictions on the height of buildings 
should be so modified as to allow buildings of, say, 150 to 
200 ft. in height to be erected in suitable open situations, 
and, if it were feared that under this extension monstrosi- 
ties might be erected, there could be a provision for the 
right of approval of the elevations being given to the 
London County Council, or, better still, to the long-overdue 
Ministry of Fine Arts....... 

It is interesting to note that, on a recent occasion, the 
First Commissioner of Works himself threw out a sugges- 
tion that the time is not far distant when this question 
might have to receive consideration, and it is obvious that 
the matter is now one of some urgency, as illustrated 
by the statements which have recently appeared 
in the newspapers to the effect that the enterprising 
Americans who contemplate building on the Aldwych site, 
and who are anxious to build on the Devonshire House 
site, both find themselves unable to erect buildings of such 
height as they have been accustomed to employ in corre- 
sponding buildings in their own city. 





Heating and Ventilating Engineering Research. 


Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A. [F.], has been appointed 
by the Council to represent the Institute at a Conference 
called by the Research Committee of the Institution of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers to discuss the present 
position of the department for research work in their 
branch of engineering which was established at University 
College in 1911. The conduct of the researches has 
hitherto been greatly hampered by lack of funds, and the 
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committee now feel that if the work is to be proceeded 
with, and its scope extended, it is necessary that it should 
receive a substantial measure of support not only from 
its own Institution and Government grants, but also from 
other organisations interested in the researches. The 
following is a list of the principal researches now being 
carried out :— 

(1) Heat transmission through heavy building materials, 

(2) Heat emission from radiators of all types. 

(3) The flow of air up a hot flue. 

(4) The pneumatic resistance of trunks and fittings. 

(5) The flow of water in pipes. 

All the above form part of the terms of reference of 
the Government Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research to the Institution Committee. The following 
are College Department Researches :— 

(6) Fuel economy of kitchen ranges, gas, and electric 
cookers, etc. (Building Materials Committee), 

(7) The physical effect of different methods of heating 
a building such as water, gas, and electric heating. 

(8) The resistance of heating batteries in fan jblasthea ting. 

(9) The efficiency of water boilers. 

(10) The efficiency of fans. 

(11) The flow of low pressure steam through safety valves 
and other fittings and pipes. 

(12) The design and construction of special instruments 
for the above and other purposes. 


Rebuilding Belgium. 

It is announced that the Belgian Government have 
decided to allocate 100,000,000f. in the 1920 Budget for the 
building of workmen’s houses. 

This money will be lent to local authorities or approved 
building societies at a rate of 2 per cent. for 20 years, 
at the end of which time a new agreement will be entered 
into. The conditions are :— 

1. No loan may exceed half the cost of building or a 
maximum of ¢,000f. 

2. The rent charged must not amount to more than 
4 per cent. of the total cost of the building. 

It is officially calculated that the cost of building in the 
devastated area will be about 10,000f. per house. A 
garden city of 100 houses at Roulers was begun on 
21st September, and is to be finished in 120 working days. 


New Government Buildings, Singapore. 

The President has been requested by the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies to advise them on the selection 
of an architect for the new Government Buildings at 
Singapore. The successful candidate will be paid a 
salary of £1,400 * per annum, with a bonus of £500 at 
completion of the work for satisfactory service. He 
will be allowed to select one or two assistants when 
required at salaries of £700 per annum. An office will 
be provided, and Government will pay all expenditure 
for tracers and stationery. His duties will be to 
design the buildings and prepare the necessary working 
drawings, specifications, quantities and estimates, let 
the contracts and superintend the execution of the 
work. Candidates must be thoroughly qualified as 
regards design and construction in reinforced concrete. 
First-class passages out and home for himself and 
family (not exceeding four persons) will be provided. 
Full particulars may be obtained of the Crown Agents, 
Appointments Department, 4, Millbank, 8.W. 





* Cost of living is stated as about the same as in England, but taxation 
is light 


EDWARD WILLIAM HUDSON 


OBITUARY. 
The late George Richards Julian. 

Mr. G. R. Julian, who passed away at Streatham on 
16th December, after a short illness, at the age of 75, 
was a Devonian, and was the eldest son of George 
Hanson Julian, architect. He commenced his train- 
ing in an office in the City of London, and subse- 
quently entered the office of his father, who was en- 
gaged on extensive work in Brompton, 8.W. After 
his father’s death in 1863, he went to Bath as assistant 
to Mr. Gill, where the experience gained was chiefly 
in ecclesiastical work, and Mr. Julian’s subsequent 
work bore strong evidence of the taste for Gothic thus 
acquired. In 1871 he returned to London as chief 
assistant to Mr. W. J. Green, in Delahay Street, and 
during his service there he was engaged upon the 
designs for Liverpool Street Station (G.E.R.), a large 
villa at Ostend for the King of the Belgians, and im- 
portant works at Warnham Court, Sussex, for Mr. 
Lucas, and a mansion in North Wales for Mr. Pochin. 

In 1885 he entered into partnership with Mr. 
Richard M. Roe at 62 and 63, Basinghall Street, E.C., 
and amongst the work carried out by the firm the 
most important was Gort House, at the corner of 
Mark Lane and Great Tower Street, for the Metro- 
politan and Metropolitan District Railway Com- 
panies. In 1892 the partnership was dissolved by 
mutual consent, and thereafter Mr. Julian continued 
to practise independently at the same address until 
increasing lameness, due to rheumatic trouble, necessi- 
tated his retirement from active practice in 1915. 
His principal work during this last period was the 
office building, No. 62-65, Charing Cross, 8.W., for 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 

His work throughout gave evidence of a very sound 
knowledge of design and construction, and was 
marked by the painstaking care bestowed upon even 
the smallest details. 

Mr. Julian was elected an Associate in 1878, and 
acted as hon. secretary of the Associates’ Committee, 
formed in 1884 to strengthen the position of the 
Associates’ class—a movement which resulted in the 
granting of the Charter of 1887. He was one of the 
first Associate Members of the Council. 

He was keenly interested in music and the drama, 
and frequently, at the Architectural Association and 
elsewhere, he gave proof of his ability as an amateur 
actor. He was also an ardent golfer, and during the 
later years of the war he performed valuable service 
as hon. secretary for the North Surrey G.C. 

Mr. Julian’s genial disposition and powers of con- 
versation won him many friends in social as well as in 
professional circles. He was unmarried. 

Ricup. M. Roe [F.]. 
J. CHARLES Bourne [Licentiate]. 
The late Edward William Hudson [4.]. 

Edward William Hudson, Associate since 1889, 
who died at Hampstead on the 30th December in 
his 76th year, had retired from practice. He was 
originally intended for the profession of civil engineer- 
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ing, to which he served his time, and he was engaged 
for seven years on the construction of the Victoria 
Embankment. His intense love for Gothic archi- 
tecture led him to study architecture and eventually 
to practise as an architect, and several large estates 
developed by him bear evidence to his work, especially 
at Hampstead and Brighton, where he laid out the 
ground at Hove. When in his forty-sixth year he 
sat for the Institute Qualifying Examination, and was 
elected an Associate in 1889. He was sometime 
member of the Literature Committee, and until the 
past few years was a regular attendant and frequent 
speaker at the Institute meetings and a contributor to 
the JouRNAL. Late in life, about the year 1906, he 
went to America and spent some years in the office of 
a New York firm. Returning after the outbreak of 
war, he took up munition work near London. 

He was a keen antiquary, and devoted much time 
to the ancient history of the remains of the Priory of 
St. John of Jerusalem at Clerkenwell, E.C., in con- 
junction with Mr. W. H. Fincham, an Esquire of the 
Order. The outcome of his researches is recorded in 
a series of articles in the JouRNAL under the title of 
* Holywell Priory, Shoreditch.” * 

For assistance rendered to members of the profes- 
sion in Lille during the war, he was elected Honoré 
Confrére Member of the Société Régionale des Archi- 
tectes du Nord de la France, 1919. His War Memorial 
Scheme, published in the British Architect for February 
1918, and consisting of the completion of the Victoria 
Embankment, with Victory statuary on the existing 
pedestals, and a Place de la Concorde at Charing Cross 
in conjunction with an Empire Bridge, did not meet 
with the support he hoped. 

Since the Armistice Mr. Hudson had lived in retire- 
ment. His son, Mr. Stanley George Hudson, a Fellow 
of the Institute, practising in South Africa, and the 
architect of the Town Hall and other public buildings 
in Durban, combines with his architectural practice 
the business of a farmer in Zululand. 








Honours and Appointments. 

On the occasion of the opening by Lord Bryce of the 
new building for the Faculty of Arts for the Victoria 
University, Manchester, the architect of the building, Mr. 
Percy Scott Worthington, M.A. [F.], had conferred upon 
him the degree of Litt.D., being presented to the Vice- 
Chancellor by Professor Anderson, Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts. Other representatives of the Arts similarly honoured 
on the occasion were Mr. Fisher, the Minister of Education, 
and Sir Martin Conway. 

The appointment has just been made of Lieut. Leslie 
Rollo, R.E., as assistant in the-School of Architecture, 
Aberdeen. Previous to the war Mr. Rollo was for some 
time assistant to Sir John Burnet in Glasgow. He holds 
the Diploma and Travelling Scholarship of the Glasgow 
School of Architecture, and since the Armistice has been 
engaged in architectural education work in the Army. 
The Head of the School is Mr. T. Harold Hughes [A.], 
A.R.C.A., F.R.G.S. 


* JOURNAL, Vol. IV., 3rd ser. (1897), pp. 237, 433, 469, 488 ; 
(1898), 75, 175, 234. 
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COMPETITIONS, 
Chatham Housing Lay-out Competition. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the 
attention of Members and Licentiates to the fact that 
the conditions of this Competition are unsatisfactory. 
The Competitions Commi.tee are in negotiation with 
the promoters in the hope of securing an amendment. 
In the meantime Members and Licentiates are advised 
to take no part in the Competition. 

Bridgwater Housing Competition. 
Eastbourne War Memorial Competition. 
Ilfracombe Concert Hall Competition. 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above 
Competitions because the Conditions are not in ac- 
cordance with the published Regulations of the Royal 
Institute for Architectural Competitions. 

By order of the Council. 
TAN MaAcALISTER, 


20th January 1920. Secretary RI.B. A, 








ee - 
MINUTES, VI. 

At the Sixth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1919-1920, held Monday, 19th January, 1920, at 8 p.m. 
Present: Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Vice-President, in the Chair ; 
32 Fellows (including 12 members of the Council), 44 Asso- 
ciates (including 2 members of the Council), 8 Licentiates, 
and numerous Students and visitors—the Minutes of the 
Meeting held 5th January, having been published in the 
JOURNAL, were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The decease was announced of Henry Denison Walton, 
Licentiate, and on the motion of Mr. Arthur Keen, Hon. 
Secretary, a vote of condolence was passed to his relatives. 

Charles Geoffrey Boutcher (Kedah), Fellow, attending 
for the first time, wasformally admitted by the Chairman. 

Mr. Halsey Ricardo [F.] having read a Paper on 
CITIZENSHIP, a discussion ensued, and on the motion of 
Mr. C. Stanley Peach [F.]}, seconded by Professor W. R. 
Lethaby [F.], a vote of thanks was passed to the author 
by acclamation, and responded to. 

The Deed of Award of Prizes and Studentships, 1920, 
made by the Council under the Common Seal, was read by 
the Secretary, and the sealed envelopes bearing the mottoes 
of the successful competitors were opened and the names 
disclosed. 

The Meeting separated at 10 o'clock. 








A vacancy exists for an ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN 
in the Federal Drawing Office, Public Works Department, 
Federated Malay States. Candidates, aged 23-30, prefer- 
ably single, must be fully trained architectural draughts- 
men, with at least six years’ training in the office of a prac- 
tising architect of standing, and must be fully qualified in 
building construction and design, and able to take out 
quantities and prepare full working drawings, details and 
specifications. Salary, 350 dollars a month, rising 10 
dollars annually to 450 dollars. Address, in the first place, 
The Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W. : 

An Arcuitect (Licentiate R.I.B.A.), having a large ex- 
perience in domestic and housing work, wishes to consider 
partnership proposal, or would take appointment as chief 
assistant with a view to eventual partnership. Twenty 
years’ all-round experience. London preferred. Write 
F. G. D., c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W. 
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NOTICES. 


“DAILY MAIL” IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION, 
OLYMPIA. 
R.I.B.A. ConFERENCE, Fes. 4—F Es. 6, 1920. 


Opening, February 4th. 
3p.m.—The Exhibition will be opened at 
3 p.m. by H.R.H. Princess Anice, 
CouNTESS OF ATHLONE. 
3.30 p.m.—Opening of the R.I.B.A. Conference. 
Chairman—Str Aston Wess, P.R.A. 
ADDRESS by The Rt. Hon. Dr. C. 
Appison, P.C., M.P., Minister of 
Health, supported by 
The Rt. Hon. Viscount Astor. 
Sir Kinastey Woop, M.P. 
Major Harry Baryes, M.P. 
Mr. Bernarp Ho.ianp, L.C.C. 
Mr. Oscar Warsure, L.C.C. 


First Day’s Conference, February 5th—-Lecturesi:— 
10.30 a.m.—* The Financial Aspect of the Housing 
Problem.” 

‘The Difficulty of Obtaining Con- 
tracts.” 

2.30 p.m.—* The House Beautiful.” 

3.45 p.m.— The Preservation of Old Cottages and 

Villages.” 


11.45 a.m.— 


Second Day’s Conference, February 6th—Lectures :— 

10.30 a.m.—* Difficulties of Transport and 

Materials.” 

11.45 a.m.—* Economies in Planning and in the 
Employment of New Materials.” 
Housing from the Working Man’s 
Point of View.” 

3.45 p.m.—* New Houses and the 
Order.” 


2.30 p.m.—* 


New 


Social 








General Meeting (Ordinary), Monday, 2nd February. 

A GENERAL MEETING (ORDINARY) will be held 

Monday, 2nd February, at 8.30 p.m., for the following 
yUrposes : 
, To read the Minutes of the Meeting held 19th January ; 
to announce the names of candidates recommended for 
admission; formally to admit Members and Licentiates 
attending for the first time since their election. 

The PRESIDENT, Mr. JOHN W. SIMPSON, to 
deliver an ADDRESS TO STUDENTS and present the 
Prizes. 

Mr. ARTHUR J. DAVIS [F.] to read a CRITICISM 
OF THE DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS submitted for 
Prizes and Studentships, 1920. 








Lonpon ArcuitTect [A.R.I.B.A.], who has to give up 
his present offices in March, desires accommodation with 
one able to assist him for the present in his work, and later 
on to take over his practice.—Apply Box 2120, c/o The 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 





